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Meeting the People of Central America 


by Vice President Nixon? 


I note that this Council has had 12 speakers 
before my appearance here tonight, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that this is the first speaker who 
has had the subject of Latin America. I trust 
that it will not be the last because it seems to me 
rather unfortunate that we usually hear of Latin 
America only when there is an earthquake, a flood, 
ahurricane, or a revolution in that area. We get 
very prompt and efficient coverage of such legiti- 
mate news items, as we should. But another story, 
much bigger, more exciting, and more important 
isnot adequately being told in the United States. 
This is the story of an old and honored civiliza- 


tin awakening, of a potential economic giant, 


being unshackled, of the way being paved for 
inevitable development which may bring to Latin 
America more progress in the last half of this 
century than the United States itself experienced 
during the first half of the century. 

This is the story that I would like to tell tonight. 

First, a word about the trip. As representatives 
of the President, Mrs. Nixon and I visited 10 coun- 
tries in Middle America and in the Caribbean area, 
and we also visited Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. We saw some breathtaking scenery, and 
I can urge all of you to visit these areas because 
it is a tourist’s paradise—the volcanoes in Mexico; 
the land of eternal spring, Guatemala; the mag- 
nificent lakes in Nicaragua; the fine climate in 
Costa Rica and San José, and coming from a Cali- 
fornian that’s high praise, you know; and the 
vitality of Chiriqui Province (you have never 
heard of it, perhaps, but it’s the Texas of Pan- 





* Address made before the World Affairs Council, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on Mar. 14. The Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon returned to the United States on Mar. 6 after a 
month’s visit to Central America. 
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ama). And the vacation wonderlands of the 
Caribbean—Habana, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince—all of these we 
were able to see even though very, very briefly. 
And we saw great religious and cultural and his- 
torical monuments—the Shrine of Guadalupe in 
Mexico, the Citadel in Haiti, and in the Domini- 
can Republic the University of Santo Domingo, 
the oldest in the hemisphere. 

We were privileged to meet and to be enter- 
tained graciously by the Heads of State and other 
Government officials of the countries that we 
visited, and, departing from the usual format of 
such visits by Government officials, we did some- 
thing else. We saw thousands of people in all 
walks of life. Mrs. Nixon visited by herself 88 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals, including the 
leper colony in Panama. I went to farms, fac- 
tories, schools, churches, and the market places, 
where I met people in all walks of life. In fact, 
some of the newspapermen who were along and 
apparently kept track of such things said that we 
shook hands with 28,526 people during the course 
of the 30 days. 

In connection with all this, sometimes the ques- 
tion is asked: Why? Why meet these common, 


ordinary people—workers, laborers, farmers, 
teachers, and students? The answer is just as I 
gave it when we returned from Asia. We felt 


that this was the only tangible way for us to ex- 
press the deep affection that the American people 
have for peoples in other lands. It was the way 
that we had to get to know them, and through us 
they were able to know a little about the United 
States.’ 


? For text of Mr. Nixon’s report on his tour of Asia, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 10. 
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Now for some impressions, and may I empha- 
size that the impressions are not those of an expert 
but of a visitor trying to cram years of experience 
into a period of 30 very, very brief days. 


Importance of Latin America to U.S. 


Why is Latin America important? You know, 
in these days we are justifiably concerned by what 
is happening in Asia and in Europe and sometimes 
have a tendency to underestimate the importance 
of Latin America. But consider for a moment 
these facts. Strategically, the Republics in the 
American hemisphere are our closest neighbors. 
Therefore, they can be, as they are now, most es- 
sential friends; they could be in the future po- 
tentially dangerous enemies. 

Economically, and this is not, I think, too well 
known in the United States, Latin America buys 
more from the United States than all of Europe 
put together; Latin America buys more than all 
of Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined. Mexico 
is our third best customer; Venezuela, our fifth; 
Cuba, our sixth. 

Politically, the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere form together a bulwark of the free werld, 
supporting free-world principles and opposing 
Communist encroachment. If we didn’t know it 
before, we certainly learned it at Caracas. And 
we find the clear principles guiding the American 
Republics constantly demonstrated at the United 
Nations. Our countries seldom fail to act virtu- 
ally as a unit on issues of free-world importance. 

Consider the population problem for a moment. 
Right today there are 10 million more people in 
Latin America than there are in the United States. 
At the present rate of growth in that area, which 
is twice the world rate, there will be 600 million 
people in Latin America by the end of this century. 

With these facts in mind, and for other reasons 
as well, it can truly be said that what helps one of 
the countries in the Americas helps us all and what 
hurts one will in the end hurt us all. 

Now, let us consider what has been wrong with 
the past policy of the United States toward Latin 
America. I think that I could sum it up in this 
way : that our policy toward Latin America in the 
past has been characterized by stops and starts, 
by big talk and very little action. On too many 
occasions a report is made advocating a program 
for progress in Latin America; everybody gets ex- 
cited for a few days or a few weeks; and then the 
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report is quietly pigeonholed and for the most part 


forgotten. United States policy toward Latin 
America must have consistency, continuity, and 
follow-through. This administration recognizes 
the necessity for that type of policy, and we are de- 
termined to carry it forward. Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s trip to South America, and our visit to 
Central America, is clearcut evidence of the vital 
importance this administration attaches to de. 
veloping a more effective policy for Latin 
America. 


Prospects for Peace and Stability 


I would like to discuss briefly the prospects for 
peace and political stability in this area. First, 
an optimistic note. I believe that there is sub- 
stantial, hard evidence that the inter-American 
area is entering an era of greater internal stability 
and peaceful relations. Let me give you some rea- 
scus, some examples. I was able to witness first- 
hand the culmination of the efforts of the Or- 
ganization of American States to settle the dispute 
which had arisen between Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, two countries whose peoples are neizhbors 
and friends. Their leaders, each devoted to his 
own country and each believing in the justice of 
his position, expressed to me personally a determi- 
nation to attempt to find peaceful solutions of the 
differences between them. Incidentally, those ex- 
pressions about solutions were both made, sig- 
nificantly enough, at one-thirty in the morning 
after a considerably long conference. But. the 
Oas and the leaders of both countries, President 
Somoza and President Figueres, are to be congrat- 
ulated, I believe, for the example that they have 
set for the whole world in finding peaceful solu- 
tions to difficult problems. 

We found Panama still grieving over the sense- 
less assassination of President Remon, a man who 
will without question go down in history as one of 
the greatest leaders, one of the greatest presidents, 
Panama has ever had. It was our privilege to 
present to Mrs. Remon, who visited Washington 
and made such a wonderful impression with her 
husband when she was here a few months ago, 
the sympathy of President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
and of all of the American people in her great 
loss, as well as that of Panama. I am convinced, 
however, that President Arias and the members 
of his government will successfully steer Panama 
through this crisis and that they will continue the 
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regime of stability and progress which President 
Remén had so auspiciously inaugurated. 

Honduras is a country which has been plagued 
by over 100 revolutions in a relatively brief his- 
tory. Recently, it seemed headed for another 
governmental crisis when no candidate for the 
presidency won a majority of the votes. But the 
situation brightened because Vice President Lo- 
zano, as Chief of State, stepped into the breach. 
He is doing one of the most outstanding jobs in the 
hemisphere in dealing effectively with the prob- 
lems of the people and in creating an economic 
climate which will attract the new investment 
which is so essential for progress. 

Now, let us turn to the country of our closest 
neighbors, our friends south of the border, Mexico, 
which is the second nation in population among 
all the American Republics. President Ruiz Cor- 
tines, in my judgment, is one of the greatest lead- 
ers Mexico has ever had. This man, who is at 
once gentle and strong, honest and able, has a 
burning desire to raise the standards of living of 
his fellow countrymen. I saw that desire. I 
heard him speak feelingly time and again of the 
50 percent of the people of Mexico who, he said, 
lived on tortillas and frijoles. He brought it 
home vividly to us after a magnificent luncheon 
that he and his lovely First Lady gave for Mrs. 
Nixon and me at Los Pifios, the Presidential Man- 
sion. As we stood on the steps of the mansion, I 
remarked to him: “This is a most beautiful Presi- 
dential Mansion, Mr. President,” and he said, 
sadly, “It is beautiful, but 300 meters away people 
live in caves.” “That,” he added, “is the tragedy 
and the problem of Mexico.” 

But Mexico has reached the stage of political 
maturity, and, under President Ruiz Cortines’ 
wise policies, economic progress, in my opinion, is 
bound to follow. 

Other examples could be given, but I would like 
to mention Puerto Rico just briefly. You know, 
unfortunately, many of us think of Puerto Rico 
primarily in connection with the attempt of a 
group of fanatics to kill members of Congress last 
year. Consequently, when we went there we made 
it a special point to make many unexpected stops 
and to go out and meet the people on the streets. 
I can tell you that they are friendly to the United 
States, of which, of course, they are a part, and 
that they are proud of the American citizenship 
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which is theirs. They are proud of their au- 
tonomy, which was written by themselves into 
their constitution and ratified by the United States 
Congress, and they are justifiably proud of the 
way in which they are dealing effectively with 
problems of education, housing, public health, 
agriculture, and the development of natural re- 
sources. You have to be there to see how effec- 
tively they are doing this. Puerto Rico, in my 
opinion, is the absolute refutation of all the Com- 
munist propaganda about the United States as an 
oppressive, imperialist power with a policy of 
colonial enslavement. I was privileged to meet, 
incidentally, several of the thousands of Puerto 
Ricans who fought so gallantly in Korea in our 
forces. In one factory which I visited, the ma- 
jority of the workers were Korean veterans. 

Under the leadership of their dynamic, forward- 
looking Governor, Mufioz Marin, Puerto Ricans 
are proving in this very small land with a tremen- 
dous population what can be done to conquer 
poverty by a people who have vision and determi- 
nation and who make the maximum use of very 
limited natural resources. 

With reference to the area in general, it seems 
to me that what must be done is to explore every 
means of developing closer political and economic 
relationships between these nations—nations al- 
ready closely bound together by geography, cul- 
ture, and economic factors. A periodic meeting 
of the Chiefs of State of the countries concerned, 
and the expansion of Oprca, the Organization of 
Central American States which has been sponsored 
so vigorously by President Osorio of Salvador, 
are among the specific steps that might be 
considered. 

T would like to comment at this point on a 
question about which I have had several inquiries 
since returning to the United States. What about 
communism in the area? What are the dangers? 
What are the prospects? 

In my opinion, communism has reached and for- 
tunately has passed its high-water mark in the 
inter-American area. The danger is still present, 
however, because the Communists, though under- 
ground and very few in number, are well organ- 
ized, and in many of these countries a well- 
organized minority always has a chance to over- 
throw the government and to impose its rule upon 
the majority of the people. 
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Communist Failure in Guatemala 


Guatemala is a grim and terrifying monument 
to Communist failure, both in Latin America and 
throughout the world. The Communists were in 
power for 10 years in Guatemala, and never has a 
government promised so much and done so little 
for the people. They promised the laboring man 
free organization of unions and fair labor laws. 
But under the law adopted in 1947 they set up 
government-dominated labor organizations ded- 
icated to serving the interests of the Communist 
international labor organization in Moscow rather 
than those of the working man. Non-Communist 
labor leaders were jailed and exiled. Leaders of 
workers who attempted to organize the thousands 
of unemployed were beaten up and jailed. 

In this connection might I just comment that 
I was encouraged by the development of free 
trade union leadership in many of the countries 
which I visited, notably Cuba, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, and in Honduras as well. It is generally 
becoming recognized in these areas that the 
answer to Communist trade union leadership is 
not the negative alternative of no unions at all 
but the constructive alternative of encouraging 
and developing free trade union leadership. 
Governments and employers alike are beginning 
to realize that it is not a question of whether or 
not workers are going to organize—it is a question 
of how they are going toorganize. And the devel- 
opment of strong free trade union leaders, it 
seems to me, is one of the most effective ways to 
defeat Communist objectives in this area. 

But going on with the comparison of what the 
Communists promised and what they did in Guate- 
mala. They promised high wages and benefits, 
but prices went up so fast that they ate up all of 
the wage increases that were actually granted. 
They promised to build more schools, but they 
came up only with political planning. As a re- 
sult, they squandered large investments in over- 
ambitious and poorly located structures, many of 
which could never be used because of lack of teach- 
ers. ‘Textbooks and courses were revised to ex- 
press the Communist doctrine. Non-Communist 
teachers were forced out of the profession. 

It is no accident, incidentally, that some of the 
strongest opposition to the Communists in Guate- 
mala came from the organizations of university 
students who saw that communism was pervert- 
ing education in that country for Communist 
purposes. 
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The Communists promised health and hospital 
care. But instead of filling the needs in this field, 
they actually obstructed these measures. The ap. 
propriations for public health were substantially 
below those for some of the neighboring countrig 
like Panama, Costa Rica,and Cuba. The substan. 
tial programs for malaria control, sanitation, and 
other projects were dropped because U. S. agencies 
were cooperating with the Guatemalan Govern. 
ment. Consider the tragic example of hospital 
space. The President Roosevelt Hospital, a v:- 
tally needed 1,000-bed structure, was commenced 
in 1942. It was still unfinished in 1954 whe 
Castillo Armas came into power. And let me 
say that this hospital, which the Communists 
failed to finish in 12 years, will be completed and 
fully in operation within 1 year under the Castillo 
Armas government. 

The Communists promised to construct thov- 
sands of houses. Yet, in 9 years virtually the only 
housing projects which were completed were sev- 
eral fine mansions for the use of the top Commv- 
nist officials. 

They promised new roads. But after 9 years, 
despite huge expenditures of funds supposedly for 
highway purposes, the national highway network 
in Guatemala was in the worst condition in his- 
tory when the new government took over. 

They promised agrarian reform, but they made 
the farmers, in effect, tenants of the state without 
ever letting them gain title to the plots parceled 
out tothem. The interests of these farmers were 
subordinated to those of the Communist Party. 
The result was a collectivist farm system under 
which farm workers exchanged a new and 4 
tougher master—the tyrannical Communist state— 
for their former landlords. 

They squandered the national inheritance con- 
sisting of state-owned coffee plantations by putting 
them in the hands of their party favorites, and 
they thereby caused a drastic decline in produc- 
tivity and the loss of millions in income to the 
nation. 

As a result of their systematic hostility to busi- 
ness enterprise, they discouraged normal economic 
expansion and drove into exile abroad an estimated 
$50 million of domestic Guatemalan private 
capital. 

To cap it all off, when President Arbenz abdi- 
cated, he took with him a million dollars in cash 
from the already sacked national treasury. In- 
cidentally, President Eisenhower was quite amused 
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during my report to the Cabinet on Friday [March 
11] when I pointed out that proportionately this 
would be like a President of the United States 
skipping off with a billion dollars. 

You have heard about the atrocities visited upon 
the people of Guatemala by the Communists, but 
you cannot imagine how terrible they were and 
how the people felt. It is impossible for one who 
has not visited Guatemala to get the feeling of the 
hatred of the people in all walks of life for that 
regime. The record just cited explains it in part. 
And the strong support for Castillo Armas among 
the people is explained by this record despite the 
difficulties that he has encountered since coming 
into power. 

I saw that support firsthand. Cheering thou- 
sands were on the streets every place we went to- 
gether in open cars. He is the man of the great 
majority of the people and they are behind him. 
There is no question about that. 

Guatemala is not yet out of the woods. But it 
has a fine people, it has rich undeveloped natural 
resources, and it has an honest, a dedicated, and 
a courageous leader in President Castillo Armas. 
His objective was summed up, I thought very elo- 
quently, when he told me: “We have proved that 
we can beat the Communists with guns; now we 
must prove that we can do better than they did 
in providing social justice for the people.” 

In no place in the world are the stakes for free 
peoples higher than they are in Guatemala. Here 
the whole world has a chance to make a direct 
comparison between what a Communist govern- 
ment can do for an undeveloped country and what 
a free government can do. The free world cannot 
afford a failure. I am confident that success will 
crown our cooperative efforts to succeed. I am 
convinced, and I will make a prediction, that the 
Castillo Armas government can do more good for 
the people of Guatemala in 2 years than the Com- 
munists did in 10 years. And that will be a tre- 
mendous accomplishment not only for Guatemala 
but for the cause of freedom every place in the 
world. 


Economic Development of Latin America 


And now to the exciting story of economic devel- 
opment. An era of progress is inevitable in this 
area. There are rich undeveloped resources and 
people who are willing to work. What else is 
needed? First of all, Latin America needs mar- 
kets. Trade with the United States is the most 
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important single factor in the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America. And let me say that in- 
terest in trade in Latin America far exceeds any 
interest in grants, loans, or technical assistance. 

From our standpoint we must bear in mind that 
virtually every dollar we pay for products of Latin 
America is in turn spent in the United States for 
the products we sell to them. Reducing our im- 
ports from Latin America would mean less dollars 
for our exports to that area. 

President Eisenhower has placed greater em- 
phasis than ever this year on the importance of a 
gradual selective reduction in artificial barriers to 
trade. In visiting Middle America, I saw the 
physical proof of the importance of this policy to 
the members of the American famiiy. The Amer- 
ican people must face squarely the question of 
whether we will continue to import from our sister 
American Republics even though this, at times, 
means competition with American producers in 
some industries. The importance of vigorous 
inter-American trade to our own well-being is such 
that I believe that we will not falter in making the 
correct decision. 

Second, Latin America needs capital. 

The major source for capital is not from 
government grants or loans but from private in- 
vestors, both from within the country concerned 
and from without. To attract private investors, 
the interested governments must create conditions 
which will give confidence to them. A test as 
to whether the government is successful in doing 
this may be found in the extent to which its own 
people are investing their savings in the economic 
development of their country. If confidence 
among domestic investors exists, the only added 
factor needed to attract foreign investors is 
assurance of nondiscriminatory treatment. 

Capital is available today in the hands of pri- 
vate investors in Latin America, in the United 
States, and elsewhere in the world in quantities 
sufficient to expand the rate of new investment 
far beyond anything we have seen to date. To 
attract these private investors is a job that must 
be done by the local governments, and I have been 
encouraged that the governments of most of the 
countries I visited are aware of this. They are 
moving constructively to meet this objective. 
This is especially true in Mexico City, for ex- 
ample, and in Managua, Ciudad Trujillo, and San 
Juan. All of these are boom cities today because 
government policies have created peace and stabil- 
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ity, and private investment has been encouraged. 

In addition to private capital needs, there are 
some projects such as roads, irrigation systems, 
and port facilities for which government capital 
must be provided. It is to the interests of the 
people of the United States for our Government 
to make available large sources of credit for this 
type of investment, which often is far beyond the 
economic capacity of the governments of this 
hemisphere. At the Rio Conference we assured 
the Republics of the hemisphere that through the 
Export-Import Bank our Government would do 
its utmost to satisfy applications for the develop- 
ment loans which satisfy certain sound and logical 
conditions. I returned from our trip convinced 
that our Government’s aid to Latin America 
should be primarily in the form of loans rather 
than grants, and I found this to be the prevailing 
opinion among the Heads of State in the coun- 
tries which I visited. 

Latin America needs technical training. The 
U.S. technical aid program is working well in the 
countries which I visited. People in these coun- 
tries have an amazing ability to learn quickly, and 
they are willing to work hard in order to learn. 
I saw it in instance after instance during my visits 
to various projects. The small amount that we 
are contributing for technical advice and assist- 
ance will pay in the end enormous dividends in 
increased productivity for the countries involved. 


Inter-American Highway 


Latin America needs communications. I have 
already made clear my strong belief in the neces- 
sity of finishing the Inter-American Highway. 
The highway is of importance economically to 
those countries and tous. It is important to those 
countries in the creation of political stability. It 
is Important to us from the military and strategic 
standpoint. And may I say that an accelerated 
program of construction finishing the highway 
within 3 to 5 years would pay dividends to the 
taxpayers here and untold dividends to the coun- 
tries there. And when this highway is finished, 
I hope that I'll drive down with my family over 
I hope that all 
of you who are listening will do likewise. 


it to visit these cquntries again. 


As we consider the economic situation of our 
neighbors, some people may ask, “Why should we 
care about economic progress in Latin America?” 
There are a number of reasons. 
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From their standpoint, the end we seek in eco. 
nomic development is to provide more jobs 4 
better salaries, a greater volume of goods at re. 
sonable prices. And from our standpoint, politi. 
cal stability in the Americas, we know, is as e. 


sential to us as to them, and political stability | 


depends to a great extent on economic stability, 
As the economic well-being of these countries im. 
proves, we benefit directly, because they are able 
to sell more to us and that means that they cap 
buy more from us. The best proof of this is that 
Canada, with its high standard of living, is ow 
best customer in the world today. 

Our exchange and library programs in this area 
are as effective as any I have seen in the world, 
I believe that they should be expanded. And may 
I say that our Government personnel, and ou 
State Department personnel in this area par. 
ticularly, are doing a splendid job under difficult 
circumstances. I trust that that job is well pub- 
licized throughout the United States. I am glad 
to say that word with regard to it today. 

And may I add this thought for all of us. We 
received a wonderful welcome at every place we 
stopped. But the welcome was not for us—it was 
for the people of the United States. And you can 
help as citizens to create good will by welcoming 
them, and people from all over the world, when 
they come to this country. Good will is some- 
thing that should not be considered as created 
just by a good-will trip which lasts for 30 days. 
It must be practiced every day of the week and 
the year. Let us all help in being good-will am- 
bassadors at home and abroad. 

I should like now to refer to a point that I 
made earlier in my remarks. Before we came into 
this room tonight, I met an old friend of mine 
and he asked me, “Are those people down there 
really friendly to the United States?” We all 
read stories from time to time about somebody or 
something being anti-American, but I can say 
that the people in these countries could not have 
been more friendly than they were at every place 
we visited. And I think that I am a fair judge 
of the reactions of people. You learn that, of 
course, as you travel around in political campaigns. 
It would have warmed your hearts to see the mag- 
nificent reception that we received. 

I have mentioned our Government personnel 
in the area we visited and how we were impressed 
by their dedication and by their hard work. I 
trust that more and more young men and women 
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will go into the Foreign Service and do the splen- 
did job, sometimes under very: difficult circum- 
stances, that so many of our career people are 
doing in the Foreign Service today. We need 
good people, and certainly all of us should attempt 
to encourage them in this. 


People Helping People 


In addition to our own Government personnel 
and officials of other governments, we saw a lot 
of people not connected with governments who 
were doing a wonderful work in creating condi- 
tions which would lead to peace and better rela- 
tions between peoples. They were also doing an 
excellent job in building conditions for economic 
progress and better health and sanitation in the 
area. 

There were many people who impressed me. I 
will never forget a priest in San Salvador. We 
stopped at his school as we rode along 
the road. He is a man in his early forties, full of 
vitality, who for 10 years has been running almost 
singlehandedly a school for underprivileged boys. 
He teaches them trades, and the high school pro- 
duces graduates who are able to go out and con- 
tribute to the economy of their country in a very 
substantial way. This they could not possibly do 
without the assistance which he provides. 

I remember an incident in Haiti. Haiti is « 
country which, unfortunately, is very limited in 
its resources, but its people are good people. They 
were just as friendly to us as any people could be. 
As we drove into the city from the airport we saw 
a group of little handicapped children drawn up 
in wheelchairs, and standing by them were Sisters 
from Boston, the Sisters of St. Margaret of the 
Episcopal Church. We stopped and greeted some 
of tlie children, and we were able to see some of 
the work that those Sisters were doing—a labor of 
love in bringing affection and devotion to children 
who perhaps would otherwise never have a mo- 
ment of it in their lives. We thought of the tre- 
mendous contribution they were making to good 
will, as well as to the lives of the individuals they 
help. 

I remember a doctor in Honduras. A big tall 
man, he was trained in New York under perhaps 
the leading specialist in lung surgery in the world 
today, and he has become a leading specialist him- 
self. I was told that he could command the high- 
est fees either in Tegucigalpa, the capital of Hon- 
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duras, or in New York, where he had been asked 
to come. But he has remained in his country, 
and he spends more than half of every day that he 
practices in a tuberculosis hospital in Honduras. 
He performs operations that are highly technical 
and difficult. They require from 2 to 2% hours 
-ach, and the only pay that he gets are the grateful 
smiles of the patients who but for him would not 
have long to live. 


I remember the Ruiz Galindo family. The 
Ruiz Galindos run a factory in Mexico. It isa 


small factory by our standards and our scales, but 
it isa well-operated enterprise. They make every- 
thing from safes to kitchen cabinets and refrigera- 
tors. They have to make a number of products, as 
they pointed out, in order to compete effectively 
in their area. They showed me through the fac- 
tory very proudly. As we stepped from the fac- 
tory out into an immense playground area, Mr. 
Ruiz Galindo said that we were now to see what 
he considered the most important of his life’s 
work. 

We saw acres of recreation space for the workers 
and a school for youngsters through the sixth 
grade. We went into the schoclrooms and saw the 
immaculately scrubbed little Mexican children 
there and talked with them. Ruiz Galindo said, 
“This is the future of Mexico.” I thought that 
Mr. Ruiz Galindo also represents the future of 
Mexico and the new kind of responsible individual 
enterprise which we have known in the United 
States and which is now developing in other areas 
of the world as well. 

I remember fhe tremendous impression that was 
made on me by the Archbishop in Guatemala—a 
very slight man, but a man with an inner strength 
that you could see in his eyes. He talked to me 
about the days when the Communists were in 
power. He pointed out that in order to defeat 
the Communists we not only had to provide for 
economic progress but it was necessary to have 
strength of spirit as well. To beat the Com- 
munists, he said, it is necessary to convince people 
in their heads as well as in their stomachs. I had 
read of him before I came, and I heard from those 
who were with me that this man for 10 years had 
constantly preached against the Communists and 
that he was so strong that they were afraid to jail 
him.’ 


*For an excerpt from a pastoral letter in which the 
Archbishop denounced communism, see ibid., Aug. 16, 
1954, p. 235. 
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I want to mention also Dr. Wilson Popenoe, a 
remarkable man, a typical Californian, whose 
brother, Paul Popenoe, is at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. Dr. Popenoe is the direc- 
tor of an agricultural school for boys in Zamorano, 
Honduras, that is doing a wonderful service for 
that and other Latin American countries. The 
school was established and is supported by the 
United Fruit Company as a public service. 

Each year Dr. Popenoe, with the dedicated as- 
sistance of his wife and the other teachers, gradu- 
ates approximately 75 students who come from 10 
countries. Here they learn to live together, they 
learn to break down the prejudices that they might 
otherwise have, and of course they go back to the 
countries from which they came trained in the 
most modern agricultural techniques. This is 
truly a public service, since these students cannot 
go to work for the United Fruit Company. And 
Dr. Popenoe, of course, is responsible for the mag- 
nificent training that they receive. 

I could give other examples. I remember, for 
example, the locatarias. I asked the origin of that 
word. This is the name for the market women, 
and one Guatemalan said to me facetiously that 
he thought that the word had its root in the word 
“crazy” or “loco.” He said everybody calls these 
market women just a little crazy. Of course my 
answer would be, as was his, “I wish there were 
more people in the world who were just a little 
crazy.” They were the backbone of the resistance 
to the Communists, and they were the ones who 
went into the Assembly and threw overripe to- 
matoes and bananas at the Communist deputies. 
They were the ones that went to jail, suffered, and 
were tortured. And, what is most important, they 
are the beginning of a middle class in that country. 

I remember the graciousness shown us every- 
where and the friendliness we found. It is some- 
thing that touched our hearts every place that we 
went. I remember as we stepped from the Shrine 
of Guadalupe there were approximately 2,000 
Mexicans in the square who threw confetti and 
shouted “Viva los Estados Unidos, Viva Mexico, 
Viva Eisenhower, Viva Ruiz Cortines.”. And I 
remember the little old man who gave us a beauti- 
ful bouquet of flowers as we left the church. He 
said, “I work in the market here, and those of us 
who work in the market wanted you to have this 
as an expression of esteem from the people of 
Mexico to the people of the United States.” That 
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type of instance was repeated over and over again, 

In Managua there was a young Nicaraguan boy 
who stepped up to me. He was obviously a la- 
borer with a relatively low income. He pulled a 
ring from his finger, and he put it on mine, and | 
said, “No, you can’t do that.” He said, “I want 
you to have it.” He said, “You have come and 
paid our people a visit. We love the United 
States and I want you to have this ring as a sym- 
bol of our love.” 

Little people, big people, all kinds of people, 
expressing the affection of peoples to peoples. Of 
course, that is the major point that I wish to make 
to you here tonight in these informal remarks at 
the conclusion of this meeting. Leaders of gov- 





ernment have the responsibility of maintaining 
peace. One of the ways they maintain peace is 
through contracts, contracts that are called trea- 
ties. I remember one of the first things that I 
ever heard when I started as a first-year man at 
law school back in 1934 was what my contracts 
professor told me about contracts. He said a con- 
tract is only as good as the will of the people to 
keep it. A treaty too is only as good as the will 
of the people to keep it. And the will must come, 
not from the heads of statesmen, but from the 
hearts of the people. 

That is why we took this trip; that is why the 
President has such a deep belief in contacts be- 
tween peoples; and that is why I urged just a few 
moments ago that you here in this audience help 
to create good will by welcoming our friends from 
Latin America, from Asia, from Europe, who come 
to the United States by the thousands—teachers, 
students, business people, tourists. Welcome them 
as they would welcome us. The Latins have a 
wonderful phrase which I think conveys this mes- 
sage better than anything else that I could say. 
We couldn’t cross a threshold, we couldn’t get off 
an airplane, without having our host, whoever he 
or she might be, say to us “Z’sta usted en su casa,” 
meaning more than the American “Make yourself 
at home.” It means you are in your home. And 
in French-speaking Haiti, the same thing, “Vous 
étes chez vous,” you are in your own home. So 
I say, let us convey that message to our friends 
who visit us from the other countries, and as we 
convey it we can contribute our part as ordinary 
American citizens, not members of government, in 
creating the peaceful world that is the hope and 
the dream of peoples everywhere. 
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Stepping Up U.S. Aid to Inter-American Highway 


The White House on April 1 released identical 
letters sent by the President to the Vice President 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on the need for accelerating the completion of 
the Inter-American Highway. Following is the 
text of the President’s letter to the Vice President, 
together with a statement on the same subject 
which Mr. Nixon made to correspondents at 
Panama on February 26. 


TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: For some time I 
have had under consideration the desirability of 
accelerating the completion of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway which extends from the United 
States to the Canal Zone via the Central American 
countries. 

The early completion of the Inter-American 
Highway in close cooperation with the affected 
countries is a clearly established objective of 
United States policy. 

Although this project has been under construc- 
tion sporadically since 1934 and the Congress has 
appropriated funds in the amount of $53,723,000 
to date for its completion, the incompleted state 
of the project prevents realization of maximum 
benefits. 

Recently I have sought the advice of interested 
agencies of the Government and I am convinced 
that for economic and political reasons now is the 
appropriate time to speed completion of the Inter- 
American Highway. I believe this would be the 
most significant single action which the United 
States can take in Central America and Panama 
to bring about the most mutually advantageous 
results. 

Among the considerations which make me feel 
that an accelerated construction program on the 
highway is essential are these: 
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1. A completed highway will provide a very im- 
portant contribution to the economic development 
of the countries through which it passes. 


2. There will be an opportunity for increased 
trade and improved political relations among 
these countries and the United States. 

3. The resultant increase in tourist traffic would 
not only improve cultural relations but also serve 
as a very important element in the development 
of their economies through earnings of foreign 
exchange. 

4. The existence of such an all-weather highway 
would be of substantial security importance, both 
in providing overland contact and communication 
as far southward as the Panama Canal, and in 
bringing an important physical link between 
these countries in our common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against aggression from 
without and subversion from within. 


The stabilizing effect of these factors will tend 
to bar any possible return of communism which 
was so recently and successfully defeated in this 
area. : 

It is estimated that the amount needed to com- 
plete the Inter-American Highway in a three-year 
period is $112,470,000, of which $74,980,000 would 
be the share of the United States, leaving $37,490,- 
000 as the combined share of the several cooperat- 
ing countries on the usual 2:1 matching basis. 

In the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1952 and 
1954 Congress authorized the expenditure of 
$56,000,000 for this project. Funds actually ap- 
propriated against these authorizations have to- 
taled $6,750,000, leaving a balance of $49,250,000 
yet to be appropriated. Of this amount $5,750,000 
is currently included in budget estimates now 
pending before the Congress. In order to accel- 
erate the highway work sufficiently to permit its 
completion within the next three years, an addi- 
tional authorization of $25,730,000 will be needed. 
It will also be necessary to increase our 1956 ap- 
propriation request from $5,750,000 to $74,980,000. 
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In the near future I shall transmit to the Con- 
gress the necessary budget request to carry out this 
program, and I trust that the Congress will give 
this proposal for accelerated completion of the 
Inter-American Highway its most favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EiseENHOWER 


STATEMENT BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The present program for United States par- 
ticipation in the construction of the Pan American 
Highway is inadequate, uneconomical, and com- 
pletely unrealistic. For 15 years our Government 
has been publicly committed in its foreign policy 


to support and aid in the construction of the high. 
way. At the present rate appropriations are being 
made, it will take—unless an accelerated program 
for completion is adopted—from 15 years to 4 
quarter of a century to complete it. Neither the 
taxpayers of the United States nor those of the 
other countries concerned are receiving the full 
benefit of what is in concept and will be in frui- 
tion a magnificent program. 

There is no question about United States pol- 
icy with regard to the highway. We are publicly 
committed to aid in its completion. Dribbling 
out the funds as we are presently doing is penny 
wise and pound foolish. Such a program not only 
costs substantially more in dollars, but it delays 
inexcusably the great benefits both we and our 
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Pan American Highway System ' | 
RESUME BY COUNTRY (MILES) | 
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LENGTH OF SOME SECTIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY (MILES) | 
Total Paved All-Weather Dry-Weather Impassable 
From Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, to Panama- -- 3, 171 2, 076 PD irc ea 186 
From La Guaira, Venezuela, to Rio de Janeiro 
(via Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
iit eee I oe a Seis ccc 8, 100 3, 560 4, 357 152 31 
1 Travel Division, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Pan American Union. 
2 Overlapping sections along the alternate routes have been eliminated in totaling the mileage in each country. 
3 Includes branch road to Tegucigalpa, 73 miles. 
‘Includes roads from Bogoté to Panamd4, Venezuela and Ecuador. 
5 Impassable section bypassed by Alternate Route No. 1. 
* Does not include proposed route across the Chaco to Bolivia. 
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neighbors to the South would derive from the com- 
pleted highway. To put it simply, the less we 
spend each year on this program, the more it will 
cost in the long run. 

Reducing the annual appropriation for the high- 
way does not save the U.S. taxpayer’s money. It 
increases the total bill he will eventually have to 
pay. Since the United States is committed to con- 
tribute its share of the cost of the highway even- 
tually, we should move up the completion date and 
appropriate as much as can be economically ex- 
pended consistent with the capacity of the other 
contributing countries each year. In conversa- 
tions with the officials in each of the countries I 
have visited and with the United States Govern- 
ment officials who are familiar with this program, 
I have been advised that it would be possible to 
finish the highway in as little as 4 years if an 
accelerated program were adopted. This should 
be our objective. The sooner the highway is com- 
pleted, the sooner it can begin to pay for itself. 

Each of the Chiefs of State of the countries I 
have visited and each of our Ambassadors have 
emphasized that the Inter-American Highway, 
once completed, would make a greater contribution 
to the overall welfare of these individual nations 
than any other single thing the United States 
could do. 

There are several reasons why the highway as- 
sumes such an important position in the area. 


(1) It is of importance economically because it 
will open up huge sections of these countries which 
have hitherto been inaccessible. The very process 
of developing these regions will inevitably bring 
a great demand for U.S. machinery, equipment, 
and other products with an obvious benefit to U.S. 
industry. A healthy economy in Central America 
and Panama is of as great an interest to us as it 
is to those countries themselves. A contributing 
factor to such economic progress will be a substan- 
tial increase in income from tourists proceeding 
from the United States. 

(2) The highway, once completed, would have 
an inestimable value in promoting political sta- 
bility. Many of the tensions and misunderstand- 
ings which existed in the past have been due to 
completely inadequate communications which 
have prevented the free movement of persons and 
goods and the full exchange of points of view. 
Through an improved mutual understanding and 
increased economic activity many of the conditions 
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which communism has exploited in Central Amer- 
ica in the past would be eliminated. 

(3) Strategically the last war showed the ur- 
gent need for means of transporting material 
quantities of foodstuffs and supplies to the area 
which would be independent of sea transport. We 
were fortunate in that the problem became no more 
serious. But we have no assurance that the ab- 
sence of overland communication from the U.S. 
to the Canal Zone would not be disastrous if, de- 
spite all our efforts, another war should come. 
Furthermore, we cannot count on an indefinite 
period of time in which to remedy this situation. 


For those at all familiar with the problem there 
can be no question of the compelling reasons for 
pushing the highway to an early completion. In 
our own interest and in that of Central America 
and Panama, it is essential that the job be done 
with all possible speed. 


Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1955 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAs April 14, 1955, will be observed in each of the 
twenty-one Republics of the Western Hemisphere as Pan 
American Day, celebrating the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Pan American Union, which is the 
permanent organ and General Secretariat of the Organi- 
zation of American States; and 

WHEREAS the observances commemorating that occasion 
will take place throughout the week of April 10 to April 
16, 1955; and Ss 

WHEREAS the bonds of friendship uniting the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the United States and those of the 
other American Republics in their social, cultural, political, 
and economic relationships continue to be strengthened 
through their mutually constructive efforts within the 
framework of the Organization of American States; and 

WHEREAS during the past year the Republics of this 
Hemisphere have again demonstrated their mutual and 
steadfast determination to withstand aggression from any 
source, to preserve the peace of the Americas, and to use 
effectively the machinery for pacific settlement provided 
in the treaties binding them together in the inter- 
American system: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
Thursday, April 14, 1955, as Pan American Day, and the 
period from April 10 to April 16, 1955, as Pan American 
Week; and I urge that the people of this nation on that 
day and during that week give particular expression to 
their fraternal feelings toward the peoples of the other 
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American Republics and to their devotion to the mainte- 
nance of the principles which we share with them. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States and the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to issue similar procla- 
mations; and I call upon all our citizens and all interested 
organizations to unite in appropriate observance of Pan 
American Day and Pan American Week, in testimony of 
the solidarity which characterizes the relationship be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and those of the 
other American Republics. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 





Done at the City of Washington this thirty-first da, 
of March in the year of our Lord ninetegp 

[SEAL] hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-ninth. 


Denny LM haan 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


U.S. Relations With the American Republics 


by Henry F. Holland 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs+ 


During the past year or two our relations with 
the American Republics have changed in some 
rather important respects. Happenings during 
that time will give direction to those relationships 
for some years to come. I should like today to 
review those happenings, the policies they repre- 
sent, and our own plans for implementing those 
policies. I should like to say a word, too, about 
the direction in which our inter-American rela- 
tionships are moving and what may lie ahead of 
us. Because of the deep and genuine interest in 
Latin America that is demonstrated today by 
people throughout the United States, such a 
review may be timely. 

At the outset, let me suggest that the best pos- 
sible policy is of little value unless the people 
affected by it can be reasonably certain of its sta- 
bility. Stable foreign policies permit govern- 
ments and peoples to make long-term plans of the 
kind that are essential to any real accomplishment. 

No government can guaraniee that its policies 
will not change. In the United States, however, 
a policy which has the approval of all agencies of 


* Address made before the Western Hemisphere Sub- 
committee of the World Trade Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., on Mar. 28 
(press release 168). 
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the Government and of both political parties 
naturally is the most stable. We have gone to 
great lengths to insure that our foreign policies in 
the inter-American field are truly bipartisan and 
to make them reflect the views of all agencies of 
our Government. We feel, therefore, that they 
merit the support of our people. Our primary 
responsibility is to represent their interests. 

It seems to me that the people of the United 
States have a wholesome and realistic understand- 
ing of the importance of the cultural, economic, 
political, and military relationships between our 
country and the rest of the Americas. That im- 
portance has been eloquently stated by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and by Dr. Milton Eisenhower in their 
reports made on returning from their recent tours 
in Latin America. 

The inter-American policies of our Government 
are rather simple and clear. 
cultural, political, military, and economic—they 
are based upon one fundamental conviction: that 





In every field— | 





we are an American family; that in the economic | 
field our relationship is essentially that of | 


partners. 

The importance of forging strong cultural and 
spiritual ties between the American States cannot 
be exaggerated. Again and again we have seen 
close and loyal cooperation between nations who 
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have few if any political or economic ties but 
‘ whose cultural bonds are strong and sincere. On 


the contrary, lasting and effective cooperation be- 
tween nations without cultural links seems diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Therefore, such bonds be- 
tween the American States are truly a key to that 
larger kinship, embracing the economic, political, 
and military fields, which we seek to preserve and 
strengthen. 

For such ties to be strong is it necessary that we 
all share the same culture and the same views? 
Decidedly not. But it is necessary that we all 
understand and respect those two great cultures, 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, which we pray will for 
all time enrich the lives of the peoples of America. 
This deep conviction likewise underlies all the pol- 
icies of our Government in this hemisphere. 

In the moral and cultural field our policy will 
continue to be to support every practical measure 
that is logically designed to strengthen and ex- 
tend in every American State genuine understand- 
ing and respect for every other. We have no 
Utopian illusions that differences of opinion will 
not arise between us. Such differences exist be- 
tween several American States today, and un- 
doubtedly they will continue to arise. But as 
understanding and respect deepen between any 
two or more American States, the differences be- 
tween them will diminish in number and intensity. 
T have said that policies are not worth much unless 
they are stable. You will agree that they mean 
little until something affirmative is done to imple- 
ment them. 


Exchange Program With Latin America 


What is the United States doing to strengthen 
understanding and respect? There is no finer 
road to understanding than through exchanges of 
people. With this in mind the State Depart- 
ment’s program for the exchange between the 
United States and Latin America of outstanding 
leaders and students has been substantially in- 
creased. So, too, has the number of Latin Amer- 
ican technicians and labor leaders invited to visit 
the United States under the Foreign Operations 
Administration. This year it is expected that as 
many as 1,500 Latin Americans may visit us under 
this program, as compared to 560 year before last. 
We are also arranging that some of the funds de- 
riving from the sale of surplus commodities in 
this hemisphere be used to establish student schol- 
arships to visit the United States. 
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Another fine work in the cultural field is that of 
the American schools and binational cultural cen- 
ters which have been established in many parts of 
Latin America. Our contributions to these in- 
stitutions are being increased, and new binational 
centers are being established through the United 
States Information Agency. That Agency is con- 
tinuing its programs for distributing documentary 
films, books, and other publications, and its book 
translation programs—all intended to achieve a 
better understanding throughout Latin America 
of the economic and other problems which affect 
us all. 

It is heartening that so many top officials of 
our own and other American governments have 
been able to travel within the hemisphere. Recent 
instances have been the visit of President Magloire 
of Haiti to this country and the trip of Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon to the 10 countries of Middle 
America. Our Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
and Agriculture, the Attorney General, and high 
congressional and military leaders also visited 
Latin American countries. Of similar importance 
was the Inter-American Investment Conference 
just held at New Orleans. This meeting brought 
together several hundred businessmen and finan- 
ciers of the United States and a similar number 
from Latin America for practical discussions on 
investment in Latin America. 

I had the honor to accompany Vice President 
Nixon on his recent visit to Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean Republics. Mr. Nixon 
spoke not only with Chiefs of State and high of- 
ficials; he made opportunities to talk with labor 
leaders, businessmen, teachers, laborers, and the 
man in the street. He was able to appreciate the 
great reserve of genuine affection for the people 
of this country which exists in our neighbor re- 
publics. He, in turn, was able to show them how 
warmly and sincerely this affection is reciprocated. 
Visits such as his and that of Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower to South America play an important role 
in our relations with the rest of the Americas. 

The importance of our political relationships in 
the Americas need not be emphasized. Here also 
differences exist between some American States. 
Yet in the political field the policies of the Ameri- 
can States have attained a degree of advancement 
and effective implementation unequalled else- 
where. The political unity of the Americas in 
support of the peaceful settlement of problems is 
unique in the world. 
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Imperfect though we are, this unity has en- 
abled us to develop a system of international 
treaties and institutions which have often been 
adopted as models elsewhere in the world and 
whose effectiveness has been demonstrated again 
and again in our own affairs. 

We see clearly the many opportunities for self- 
improvement that exist here and in every other 
American State. Yet our demonstration that 
more than a score of nations, large and small, can 
fashion a hemisphere where there are no satellites 
and where for a quarter of a century the living 
standards of people have risen steadily is a factor 
which exerts growing influence in the world. 

All this would cease to be true if the political 
unity of the Americas were destroyed. That is 
some measure of the importance of our political 
ties. 


Inter-American System 


The inter-American system rests essentially 
upon the Organization of American States, or 
Oas. Its permanent organ and general secretariat 
is the Pan American Union, whose 65th_anniver- 
sary we shall celebrate on April 14. (The charter 
of the Oas and the treaties which led to its adop- 
tion established those principles of sovereign 
equality, non-intervention, and mutual coopera- 
tion which have been adopted by the United Na- 
tions. 

At the Tenth Inter-American Conference, held 
a year ago in Caracas, another new principle was 
added to this slowly evolving American creed. 
Long ago we agreed to treat an attack on any 
American State as an attack on all. In Caracas 
this principle was enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of today’s cold war. We there joined to 
warn the leaders of international communism that, 
if they succeeded in dominating the political in- 
stitutions of any American State, all would as- 
semble to agree upon measures to eliminate that 
threat to the peace of the Americas. 

You recall what followed. International com- 
munism did achieve domination of the political 
institutions of Guatemala. The American States 
agreed to meet in July of 1954 to consider the 
problem. Heartened by that determination, the 
people of Guatemala rose and dispersed the little 
group of traitors who had tried to convert their 
Government into another Communist satellite. 

In January we saw another moving demonstra- 
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tion of the inter-American system in action. Act- 
ing with dramatic rapidity the Organization of 
American States took a series of steps which ef- 
fectively removed a serious threat to the territory 
and sovereignty of the Republic of Costa Rica 

The keystone of our policies in the political field 
will continue to be our determination to cooperate 
with our sister republics to assure that the Ur- 
ganization of American States confronts courage- 
ously, effectively, and with unswerving moral pur- 
pose the problems which come before it. Only 
thus can it satisfy the high aspirations reposed in 
it by the peoples of our hemisphere. 

In the military field our policies are based upon 
the conviction that, so long as this hemisphere re- 
mains a joint homeland for all American States, 
the security of each is greatly fortified. Partici- 
pation by our sister republics in a common pro- 
gram for the defense of the hemisphere enables 
the United States to shoulder, on behalf of all, 
military responsibilities elsewhere in the world 
which we could not otherwise assume. 

The constantly improving coordination between 
our armed forces enables those of our sister re- 
publics who so elect, not only to man their part 
of the inner defenses of our hemisphere, but also, 
as have Brazil, Mexico, and Colombia in the past, 
to share our arms in other parts of the world 
should war break out anew. 


Economic Relations 


If you will, let me now discuss our economic 
relations. Happily for the peoples of America 
decades of constructive progress in the political 
and military fields have reduced our major prob- 
lems of that nature and have brought us in the 
hemisphere to that fortunate position where today 
our greatest inter-American problems are eco- 
nomic. None of us would claim to have attained 
perfection, but here we can lay major emphasis, 
not so much upon survival of peoples and free 
political institutions, as upon making the lives 
of our peoples more abundant. 

Our economic relations throughout the hemi- 
sphere are generally normal and progressive. In 
many areas of the world enormous obstacles must 
first be overcome before nations can achieve the 


? For an address by Assistant Secretary Holland on Oas 
action in the Costa Rican conflict, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
81, 1955, p. 178. 
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kind of economic relations which we incline to 
accept as a matter of course. This very fact 
causes many of us in the Americas to overlook the 
vital importance to all of us of our inter-American 
commercial and business relations. 

Our U.S. trade with Latin America is now 
about $3.5 billion in each direction each year. 
We sell to our sister republics roughly the same 
amount that we sell to Europe, and more than to 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined. Our im- 
ports from them are greater than from Europe 
or the other continents. This trade is as impor- 
tant to our neighbors to the south as it is to us. 
The products which we interchange in such large 
quantities are indispensable to almost all the 
economies of the hemisphere. 

Our dependence on the other American States, 
both as markets for our exports and as suppliers 
of our imports, is constantly growing. Within 
20 years both our exports and our imports with 
Latin America may double. Its economy is devel- 
oping with dramatic rapidity. Since 1945 over- 
all activity in that area has grown at an average 
rate of 5.4 percent a year as compared to 3 per- 
cent in the United States. Since 1940 the number 
of automobiles has increased by 140 percent— 
trucks and buses by 275 percent. Telephones 
have increased by 126 percent and tractors by 500 
percent. 

We, on the other hand, are just as important 
to Latin America. In 1953, 46.5 percent, or $3.5 
billion of the area’s total exports, went to the 
United States market. We supplied more than 
50 percent of all their imports. The future pros- 
perity of Latin America depends on the preserva- 
tion and expansion of that exchange. 

During the past year and a half much thought 
and effort have been devoted to the formation of 
sound economic policies and programs. 

Going back to November of 1953, we have the 
exhaustive analysis and report on our inter-Ameri- 
can relations submitted to the President by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower.? That report sets out recom- 
mendations for the improvement of mutual under- 
standing and respect in this hemisphere and for 
the strengthening of our economic ties. Then 
just a year ago the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, headed by Mr. Clarence 
B. Randall, and on which both parties were repre- 
sented, filed its own thorough study and recom- 





* Ibid., Nov. 28, 1953, p. 695. 
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mendations on the foreign economic policies of 
our country.* These two fundamental studies, 
the one regional and the other worldwide, became 
the basis for President Eisenhower’s message on 
foreign economic policy sent to Congress in March 
of 1954.5 That document defines the basic eco- 
nomic policy of the current administration and 
in every substantial respect is reaffirmed in the 
President’s message on the same subject sent to 
Congress at the beginning of this year.® 

The basic and worldwide policies so formed 
have been translated into specific policies and 
programs designed to improve economic develop- 
ment and living standards throughout the 
Americas. Over a period of 5 months last year a 
committee drawn from every interested agency of 
the Government completely re-examined all our 
economic policies in this hemisphere in order to 
bring them into line with those more general poli- 
cies to which I have just referred. The result 
was the development of inter-American economic 
policies which we are now pursuing. 

In personal conferences with leaders of the 
other American governments and at the economic 
conference at Rio 4 months ago, we fully ex- 
plained these policies in order that wherever they 
coincide with those of the other governments we 
can coordinate our efforts. They have met with 
a degree of approval which profoundly encourages 
and gratifies us. 

Thus, our economic policies are the result of a 
logical approach which began with exhaustive bi- 
partisan study, was carried into consistent world- 
wide executive policies, and was then translated 
into geographic regional policy through joint 
analysis and conference by all interested agencies 
of the Government. 

Let me review these inter-American policies 
and say a word about what we are doing to imple- 
ment them. 


Goal of Our Inter-American Policies 


Our basic goal is to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the establishment in each American Re- 
public of a strong, self-reliant, and durable 
economy—one that will mean better living stand- 
ards for all our peoples. 


‘For excerpts, see ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
5 Thid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
* Thid., Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 
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We can help most by maintaining a strong econ- 
omy here and by giving Latin America assurance 
of continued access to the great market that a 
strong United States economy represents to them. 
When one recalls that each year United States pri- 
vate enterprise puts $314 billion into Latin 
America in payment for her exports to us, the 
comparative importance of other kinds of financial 
help is clear. There is a clear need to increase 
the rate of private investment and to expand 
sources of government finance, but it is far more 
important for Latin America to stabilize and ex- 
pand its dollar earnings year after year by in- 
creasing her trade with us. This is just as helpful 
to us because these dollars are returned to us in 
payment for our own huge exports to the area. 

So for Latin America the crucial economic ques- 
tion is: What will be the foreign trade policies of 
this Government? What are they? 

First, we rely primarily upon private enterprise 
rather than its replacement by government in 
business. In his foreign economic policy message 
to Congress this year, President Eisenhower said : 
The Nation’s enlightened self-interest ... require[s] a 
foreign economic program that will stimulate economic 
growth in the free world through enlarging opportunities 
for the fuller operation of the forces of free enterprise 
and competitive markets. 

Second, we support the expansion of interna- 
tional trade. On this the President has said: 

For every country in the free world, economic strength 
is dependent upon high levels of economic activity in- 
ternally and high levels of international trade. No nation 
can be economically self-sufficient. Nations must buy 
from other nations, and in order to pay for what they buy 
they must sell. It is essential for the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free world that the 
United States take the leadership in promoting the 
achievement of those high levels of trade that will bring 
to all the economic strength upon which the freedom 
anu security of all depends. 

The President goes on to urge: 

We and our friends abroad must together undertake 
the lowering of the unjustifiable barriers to trade and 
investment, and we must do it on a mutual basis so that 
the benefits may be shared by all. 

In order to implement this policy of reducing 
trade barriers, the President has renewed his re- 
quest for a 3-year extension of authority to negoti- 
ate tariff reductions with other nations on a 
gradual, selective, and reciprocal basis. ‘That pro- 
posal is now under consideration in the Senate. 
Its decision wil] have a profound effect on the 
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future economic growth and stability of this 
hemisphere. 


‘under pr 
‘gncome té 


As you know, the President also proposes to sub. jited peri 


mit to Congress for its approval the recently 
negotiated revision of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, pursuant to which the United 
States and 33 other trading countries are cooper. 
ating in an effort to reduce trade barriers.’ 

A number of the Latin American countries 
would like to supplement the dollars they eam 
through trade by increasing dollar investments in 
their countries and by increasing governmental 
loans for economic development. We recognize 
the need for additional economic development 
capital in some of the other American Republics, 

Most of this, we believe, can come and should 
come from private sources. The private investor, 
both domestic and foreign, is by far the most 
prolific source of capital. The most productive 
course for any government to follow in seeking 
investment capital is to establish conditions that 
create confidence in private investors—particu- 
larly its own nationals. Have you ever noticed 
that in countries where local investors are full of 
confidence there is usually no shortage of foreign 
capital? On the other hand, if conditions dis- 
courage domestic investors those from abroad are 
reluctant to come in. 

Any solution of the need for economic develop- 
ment capital must begin with the fundamental 
step of establishing confidence among private 
investors. Where this is accomplished, the num- 
ber and magnitude of attractive investment op- 
portunities in the hemisphere are sufficient to 
assure a satisfactory flow of capital. 

We recognize that our own role in this field is 
secondary. The primary responsibility rests on 
each interested government and people. Yet our 
Government is taking resourceful measures to en- 
courage our United States investors to enter those 
foreign areas where they are wanted. We are 
trying to follow a policy which, as the President 
has put it, “results in investment by individuals 
rather than by governments.” 

To accomplish this, the President proposes three 
measures: First, that Congress reduce taxes on 
business income from foreign subsidiaries or 
branches and defer those taxes until the income is 
removed from the country where it is earned ; sec- 
ond, to explore the use of tax treaties which would, 





"Tbid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 577. 
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) Sub: tod period, just as our Government now allows 
ently |edit for those taxes which are actually paid 
it On abroad. Finally, the executive branch will rec- 
hited | »mmend approval by Congress of our participa- 
pel: | tion in the proposed International Finance Cor- 
poration, an affiliate of the International Bank, 
tries } yhich will make development loans to private 
eam | enterprise abroad without government guaranties 
ts in | and which will be authorized to invest in deben- 
ntal tues and similar obligations. If, as contem- 
nize plated, that corporation is established with an 
nent | initial capital of $100 million, it will be prepared 
lics. }t9 undertake operations substantially exceeding 
ould that amount. 
stor, 
nost 
tive |Liberalized Credit to Latin America 
a We have also responded effectively to Latin 
American desires for access to greater govern- 
\cu- | mental loans for necessary projects for which pri- 
ced’ | vate capital is not reasonably available. We have 
Lo jassured the other American Republics that 
- trough the Export-Import Bank we shall do our 
lis- | utmost to satisfy all applications for sound eco- 
ar nomic development loans where the funds are not 
‘reasonably available from private sources or from 
°P" |the International Bank. This important com- 
tal | mitment means simply that no economic develop- 
ate | ment loan is going to be turned down for lack of 
™ |funds. The level of governmental lending for 
P" | this purpose in the hemisphere is going to be de- 
fo termined largely by Latin America itself, because 
_ fitwill depend upon the volume of sound loan ap- 
8 | plications which are filed. 
- | Since this new policy of liberalized credit to 
ur | Latin America was announced in the summer of 
M | 1954, the amount of credits authorized by the Ex- 
s¢ Jport-Import Bank in Latin America and their 
Te lrlationship to the total authorized for all areas 
nt /of the world have changed in a most striking 
Is manner. 
For the first 6 months of 1954 total credits au- 
€ | thorized by the bank amounted to $76,000,000, of 
Mj which $39,000,000 were for Latin America. But 
” ifor the 81%-month period from July 1, 1954, to 
18 March 14, 1955, the world figure is $475,891,000, 
“ Jand the credits for Latin America total $30-,- 
L (00,000 or almost ten times as much as during the 
| first half of 1954 and 64 percent of the total. Even 
‘hore impressive is what has happened since Jan- 
n 
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uary 1, 1955. During this period total credits of 
$184,000,000 have been authorized, of which over 
90 percent or $167,000,000 were for the Latin 
American area. 

If the volume of sound loan applications per- 
mits, it can be anticipated that the bank’s activi- 
ties will be further intensified in the hemisphere 
during 1955. 

The programs of technical cooperation in which 
the United States has participated have contrib- 
uted much to the development of the Latin Amer- 
ican economies. Our participation in these pro- 
grams is being strengthened. Substantially in- 
creased appropriations for technical aid in Latin 
America have permitted new programs to be 
undertaken, and the number of technicians and 
labor leaders visiting the United States has been 
increased from 560 year before last to 1,500 in the 
current year. 

The Latin American governments generally pre- 
fer that our contributions to their economic devel- 
opment not take the form of grants. Very prop- 
erly they would rather rely upon their own earn- 
ings in an expanding international trade and 
upon sound loans. Nevertheless, there were occa- 
sions in 1954 when we did furnish grant assistance 
to meet emergency conditions. When declining 
tin prices made it impossible for Bolivia to im- 
port the foodstuffs needed to avert a domestic 
crisis, we undertook a program of grant assistance 
which is continuing this year. We have also fur- 
nished assistance to Guatemala to meet emergency 
needs encountered when the Communist govern- 
ment was expelled. We have also furnished food- 
stuffs and supplies to Haiti to reduce the hunger 
and suffering caused by last fall’s hurricane. 


Completingithe Inter-American Highway 

Finally, it is very much in our interest that, in 
cooperation with the other republics concerned, an 
accelerated program be undertaken to complete 
the Inter-American Highway. Termination of 
this 8,000-mile artery extending from our border 
with Mexico through its territory, that of the five 
Central American Republics and Panama, to the 
Canal will mark the end of more than a quarter 
of a century’s work which has already put the 
majority of the highway into use. It is difficult 
to conceive of any single factor which could have 
a greater beneficial effect throughout the entire 


area, 
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These then are our policies in the inter-Ameri- 
can field. These are the programs through which 
we seek to implement those policies. You will 
agree that they are not easy of accomplishment. 
They require some sacrifice and some self- 
discipline on our own part and on the part of all 
who would join us in them. A policy of protect- 
ing and expanding the existing levels of our inter- 
American trade is inevitably one which provokes 
strong opposition from affected interests here and 
elsewhere. These policies depend for their suc- 
cess on great identity of purpose between ourselves 
and the other members of the American family, 
an identity of purpose extending through the cul- 
tural, political, military, and economic fields. 

Yet the rewards which we can achieve in this 
hemisphere justify that sacrifice, that  self- 
discipline, and the effort required to agree upon 
common aims and purposes. For it is within the 
power of the 21 American Republics working to- 
gether as partners to assure for their more than 
325 millions of men, women, and children an op- 
portunity to achieve lives of personal freedom 
and dignity, of economic and political security to 
which no other comparable area of the world can 
aspire. 


United States and Chile Sign 
Educational Exchange Agreement 
Press release 179 dated March 31 


The Government of Chile on March 31 signed an 
agreement with the United States putting into op- 
eration the program of educational] exchanges 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. The signing 
took place at Santiago with Foreign Minister Os- 
valdo Koch representing the Government of Chile 
and Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac representing 
the Government of the United States. 

The agreement provides for the expenditure of 
Chilean currency, received by the United States 
in payment for surplus agricultural products sold 
to Chile, to finance exchanges of persons between 
the two countries for purposes of study, research, 
Funds re- 
ceived by the United States from other sources in 
Chile may possibly be used for this program also. 

Under the terms of the agreement, a Commis- 
for Iixchange between the 
United States and Chile will be established to 
assist in the administration of the program. The 


teaching, or lecturing in universities. 
Educational 


sion 
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Commission will consist of six members with equ 
representation as to Chilean and U.S. citizens j 
addition to the American Ambassador, who yij 
act as honorary chairman. All recipients il 
awards under the program authorized by the Fy. 











bright Act are selected by the Board of Foreig oe 
Scholarships, whose members are appointed ly} Occups 
the President of the United States and whid 
maintains a secretariat in the Department of State 
With the signing of this agreement, Chile lx Stai 
comes the 29th country and the first of the othe 
American Republics to participate in the educa. 
tional exchange program initiated 8 years ag 
under authority of the Fulbright Act. Educ. 
tional exchanges between Chile and the Unitel] The 
States have been carried out for a number of yeas} jpon o} 
under the Act for Cooperation With the Other They ct 
American Republics, the Smith-Mundt Act, and Europe 
other legislation. hoped 2 
After the members of the Commission have been} made gt 
appointed and a program formulated, inform-} he 1 
tion about specific opportunities will be released) o ident 
if the ne 
Eximbank Extends Credit to each ot 
. blood a 
Costa Rican Power Company gravely 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington an-} Wester1 
nounced on March 8 the extension of a $2.5 million! liberty 
credit to the National Power and Light Company) lenged | 
of Costa Rica. The funds being made availabbh| beings 
by the bank will be used to finance the purchas'} into cor 
of U.S. machinery and equipment required in| West 
connection with a construction program to in-| ilizatio: 
crease the supply of electric power in Costa Rica.\ probab! 
The terms of the credit provide for repayment| human 
over an 8-year period beginning in 1958 at an} the doc 
interest rate of 514 percent. Thes 
The borrower, a private firm, is a subsidiary} concret 
of the American & Foreign Power Company. It} (1) | 
is the largest electric utility in Costa Rica and hae 
also operates the largest telephone system in the oie 
country. National’s hydroelectric and steam) protoco) 
generating capacity of 40,000 kw. furnishes power) in the | 
for San José, the capital and principal city of} to the © 
Costa Rica, as well as a number of surrounding Federal 
towns of the central plateau. The company’s) gg 
service area includes about 40 percent of the popu) yoy. 4; 
lation of Costa Rica. ‘There has been a serious) transmi 
shortage of electricity in Costa Rica due to the} Dee. 6, 
lack of generating capacity in rainy periods and) 0D A 
insufficient water during dry seasons, As 4 a 
: = The Pri 


result, power has had to be rationed. 
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Review of Protocols on Termination of German 
Occupation and Accession of Germany to NATO 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


The documents before your committee will, 
when operative, lay the basis for a new Europe. 
They can bring about a unity and security in 
Europe for which the United States has long 
hoped and in pursuit of which our Nation has 
made great sacrifices. 

The two world wars of this century made it 
evident that Western civilization cannot survive 
if the nations of Western Europe continue to fight 
each other. Already they have expended so much 
blood and treasure in their wars that they have 
gravely depleted their strength. In consequence, 
Western civilization, with its dedication to human 
liberty and dignity, can now be seriously chal- 
lenged by an atheistic system which treats human 
beings as animated bits of matter to be ordered 
into conformity by despotic rulers. 

Western Europe, long the cradle of Western civ- 
ilization and of Christianity, has now what is 
probably its last chance to survive as a place of 
human welfare. That last chance is embodied in 
the documents before you. 

These documents will produce the following 
concrete results: 

(1) They will restore sovereignty to the Fed- 

*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Mar. 29 (press release 170), with regard to the 
Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation Regime 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and the Protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, both signed at Paris on 
Oct. 28, 1954, and transmitted to the Senate on Nov. 15, 
1%4. Kor texts of these documents, see Butitetin of 
Nov. 15, 1954, p. 719. For the President's letter of 
transmittal and a report by Secretary Dulles, see ibid., 
Dee. 6, 1954, p. 847. 

On Apr. 1 the Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of these two protocols by a vote of 76 to 2. 
The President signed them on Apr. 7. 
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eral Republic of Germany—sovereignty which, 
taken away when Germany surrendered almost 
exactly 10 years ago, cannot any longer be justi- 
fiably withheld; 

(2) They will forge a lasting unity of seven 
Western European nations—Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom—under the Brussels 





French Ratification of 
European Agreements 


On March 27 the French Senate approved the 
| ratification of the Western European Union agree- 
ments, including the admission of the Federal Re- 
| public of Germany into NATO. The Department of 
State issued the foliowing statement: 


Ratification of_the Paris Agreements by the 
Council of the Republic is an event of great sig- 
nificance for the free world. This completion of 
French parliamentary action, shortly following 
German completion, provides a firm base for the 
development of Franco-German relations and for 
progress toward the development of greater unity 
in the Atlantic community, not only in the military 





but in other fields as well. 


Treaty of 1948, amended and enlarged to make it 
a treaty for Western European Union; 

(3) They will inaugurate a system of military 
limitations and controls which will provide sub- 
stantial insurance against militarization ; 

(4) They will bring the Federal Republic of 
Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty, thus 
adding an essential element of strength and mak- 
ing possible an effective defense of Western Eu- 
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rope through implementation of a forward 
strategy ; 

(5) They will assure, through action of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, a close integration 
of the armed forces in Europe of the member 
countries, thereby giving assurance that these 
forces cannot be used for nationalistic aggression 
or otherwise than for the security purposes en- 
visioned by the treaty. 


The sum total of the foregoing is a Western 
Europe which will have a large measure of unity 
and of controlled strength and which, through 
that unity and strength, can contribute mightily 
to its own welfare and to that of others. 


EDC Concept 


You will recall that it was originally sought to 
establish a European Defense Community con- 
sisting of six continental countries—Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. This had been proposed in 1950 by 
the French Minister of Defense, and after long 
negotiation it resulted in 1952 in three treaties— 
a treaty to create the European Defense Commu- 
nity; a convention (often called the Bonn Con- 
vention) to restore sovereignty to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; and a protocol to extend the 
North Atlantic Treaty area to include Western 
Germany. The United States was a party to the 
two last-named treaties, and in July 1952 the Sen- 
ate gave its advice and consent to their ratification. 
However, this action by the United States came 
to naught because the treaty to create the Euro- 
pean Defense Community was rejected by the 
French Assembly on August 30, 1954. 

In vigilant anticipation of that possibility, the 
United States Senate, on July 30, 1954, by a vote 
of 88 to 0 had adopted a resolution which ex- 
pressed the wish of the Senate “to restore sover- 
eignty to Germany and to enable her to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.”* The President was asked to act ac- 
cordingly. 

This cooperation between the Executive and 
the Senate and the unanimous participation 
therein by the Senate put the President, and me 
on his behalf, in a position to deal effectively with 
the grave situation which resulted when, 30 days 


* Tbid., Aug. 23, 1954, p. 284. 
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later, the European Defense Community yw 
finally rejected. 

The European Defense Community was 
European concept designed to deal with a Euy 
pean problem. It was thus preferable that tk 
initiative in finding a substitute should come fro 
the European countries. Fortunately, that ix 
tiative was not lacking. Mr. Eden, now Sir Ay 
thony Eden, the British Foreign Minister, co, 
sulted with the governments which had signed th 
Epc Treaty in an effort to discover whether th 
Brussels Pact of 1948 might provide the fram 
work for substitute arrangements. At the sam 
time I flew to Europe to consult with Chancelly 
Adenauer and with Mr. Eden. Although M 
Eden’s consultations were not conclusive, the pro} 
pects warranted convening a conference of th 
governments most directly concerned. Accori. 
ingly, the six signatories of the Epc Treaty, plu 
the United Kingdom, the United States, an 
Canada, met in London in late September 1954, 


London Conference 


The principal task of the London conference 
was to find an acceptable basis for German asso 
ciation with the free nations of the West and fa 
a German contribution to Western defense. Unda 
the 1952 agreements, the Federal Republic was ti 
be associated with Nato only indirectly through 
membership in the Enc. At London we decided 
to seek full German membership in Nato. How. 
ever, this needed to be supplemented by some re 
production of those aspects of Epc which removel 
the field of armament from exclusively national 
competence. This was achieved by enlarging the 
five-power Brussels Pact organization to includ 
the German Federal Republic and Italy and giv- 
ing that organization control of the armaments| 
of the continental European members.* 

It was essential that these controls should ot 
interfere with the creation of adequate defensire| 
forces by Nato. So at London we agreed that the 
level of peacetime contributions by the variow 
members of the Brussels Pact to the forces under 
the Naro Supreme Commander, Europe (Sacev) 
should, within certain agreed limitations, le\ 
worked out in Nato. The Brussels Pact nation) 
in turn agreed not to maintain on the Europea 
Continent peacetime armaments in excess of thos 





* Tbid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 515. 
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required for the forces they would contribute to 
Nato for its defensive purposes, plus their police 
forces, which were also subject to limitation by the 
Council of Western European Union. They also 
agreed to establish machinery for verifying these 
levels of armaments and for dealing with infrac- 
tions of the levels. Furthermore, it was envisaged 
that the political and economic functions of the 
Brussels Treaty Organization would be strength- 
ened, thus providing a broad basis for closer co- 
operation among the member countries. 

The acceptance of these arrangements was 
greatly facilitated by additional commitments 
made by the Federal Republic and by the United 
Kingdom. The Federal Republic undertook vol- 
untarily to forego the right to manufacture weap- 
ons of mass destruction—atomic, biological, and 
chemical—and not to manufacture guided missiles, 
larger warships and submarines, and strategic 
bombers, except upon request of Saceur and with 
the agreement of the Brussels Treaty Council act- 
ing by a two-thirds vote. 

The British Government undertook to main- 
tain on the European Continent ground and air- 
force units equivalent to those now assigned to 
SaceuR and not to withdraw them against the 
wishes of the majority of the Brussels Treaty 
powers. This British commitment constituted an 
historic departure from traditional British policy. 

Finally, it was agreed by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Federal 
Republic that the occupation regime in Western 
Germany would be brought to an end by the Bonn 
Convention, amended to take account of develop- 
ments since it was made in 1952. 

The agreements in principle reached at the 
London conference then had to be developed in 
detail and drawn up in appropriate formal in- 
struments. A further conference was, therefore, 
convened in Paris in late October to review the 
new texts and to sign them. They were, in fact, 
signed in Paris on October 23. 





The Saar 


At the same time, a Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar was signed. The French Government 
had long considered it essential that such an agree- 
ment be part of the overall arrangements regard- 
ing German relations with the West. Discussion 
on this subject had been proceeding for several 
years. But it was only on the last day of our 
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meetings at Paris that agreement was finally 
reached between Chancellor Adenauer and Presi- 
dent Mendés-France. The agreement provides 
that, pending the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, the Saar will be given a European 
status. A European commissioner, responsible 
to the Council of Ministers of the Western Euro- 
pean Union, will supervise the carrying out of the 
agreement and will be in charge of foreign affairs 
and defense matters. 

The monetary and customs union between 
France and the Saar will continue. But Germany 
will eventually be given a position in trade mat- 
ters similar to that of France. The arrangements 
are subject to the approval of the Saar population, 
to whom the agreement will be submitted in a 
referendum. The agreement contains provisions 
designed to insure that the referendum will afford 
an opportunity for a free expression of the views 
of the Saarlanders. 

The French Government and the German Fed- 
eral Government have agreed to ask the United 
States and the United Kingdom to give assurances 
respecting the Saar agreement. These assurances 
would be expressions of intention, indicating our 
general willingness to support the arrangements 
to which I have referred. No treaty obligations 
would be involved on our part. 

The Saar arrangement is one of the most im- 
portant byproducts of the plan for Western Euro- 
pean Union. Like the Trieste settlement, it gives 
promise of disposing in amity of an age-old, ex- 
plosive source of trouble. 


U.S. Position 


All of the documents signed at Paris are now be- 
fore the Senate for its information. Most of these 
either do not involve the United States as a party 
or are purely administrative in character. But 
two treaties do call for the Senate’s advice and 
consent to ratification. These are the protocol 
amending the Bonn Convention, restoring sover- 
eignty to the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the protocol admitting the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The arrangements expressed in these two trea- 
ties involve substantially the same obligations on 
the part of the United States as those which the 
Senate accepted in 1952 in terms of the original 
Bonn Convention and the Nato extension protocol. 

The revisions of the Bonn Convention are for 
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the purpose of bringing it up to date and express- 
ing more fully the status of equality being ac- 
corded to the Federal Republic.* The obligations 
of the United States are not enlarged. 

The existing rights of the Allied Powers with 
respect to Berlin and Germany as a whole—that 
is, our status vis-a-vis the Soviet Union—are 
maintained as under the original conventions. We 
also retain our right to station forces in Germany, 
in agreement with the Federal Republic. Its 
agreement was given at Paris® and has been ap- 
proved by parliamentary action. The text has 
been submitted to the Senate for information. 

The admission of the German Federal Republic 
to Nato will not impose on the United States any 
additional commitment beyond what would have 
been assumed by the protocol which the Senate 
approved in 1952. In both cases the protection 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is extended to the 
Federal Republic, and the latter assumes cor- 
responding responsibilities. 

As an essential contribution to the overall re- 
sult, the President has made a declaration ex- 
pressing our policy of active and continuing par- 
ticipation in the Atlantic security system repre- 
sented by Nato.® This was done after consulta- 
tion with leaders of both houses of the Congress. 
The statement reaffirms our interest in Nato and 
our determination to continue active participa- 
tion in the arrangements which have been estab- 
lished thereunder. In particular, this statement 
contained an assurance, based on the language 
used in Senate Resolution 99 in 1951, that the 
United States will “continue to maintain in Eu- 
rope, including Germany, such units of its armed 
forces as may be necessary and appropriate to 
contribute its fair share of the forces needed for 
the joint defense of the North Atlantic area while 
a threat to that area exists.” Also, the state- 
ment reiterates the United States view that the 
North Atlantic Treaty is of indefinite duration, 
announces our intention to cooperate with Nato 
and the Council for Western European Union on 


‘For relevant texts, see the following: S. Execs. Q and 
R, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (text of Bonn Convention); S. 
Iixecs. L and M, 838d Cong., 2d sess. (complete text of 
Paris protocol, including five amending schedules) ; 
S. Doc. 11, 84th Cong., Ist sess. (composite text of Bonn 
Convention and Paris protocol); S. Exec. Rept. No. 6, 
84th Cong., Ist sess. (analysis of revisions to Convention). 

° BuLLETIN of Nov. 15, 1954, p. 730. 

* Ibid., Mar. 21, 1955, p. 464. 
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force levels and armament controls, and repeats 
our willingness to share information on the utiliza. 
tion of new weapons as authorized by the Congress, 

My statement at London, outlining United 
States policy in these respects, followed as it was 


by Sir Anthony Eden’s restatement of British | 
policy, constituted the turning point in a con. | 


ference which, up to then, had no clear sense of 
direction. 

My statement, most of which was incorporated 
in the Final Act of the London conference, which 
is before you, made clear that such Presidential 
assurances, when given, would be only policy 
statements, not binding either as treaties or even 
in the sense that future Presidents would be 
legally committed thereby. However, the assur. 
ances describe policies which have been developed 
through bipartisan cooperation over a period of 
years. They reflect what now seems to be the 
fundamental and enduring interest of the United 
States in European unity and Atlantic security, 
They will, I am confident, continue to serve our 
national interests. 

I believe that the arrangements before you carry 








out faithfully the desires of the Senate, as ex- | 


pressed in its resolution of July 30, 1954. They 
will restore sovereignty to the Federal Republic 


of Germany, and they will enable that Republic | 


to contribute to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Furthermore, these results 


will be achieved within a framework of unity for | 


Western Europe, which, on the one hand, assures 
strength and, on the other hand, gives large as- 
surance against an abuse of that strength. 


Other European Problems 


The conditions which these agreements will 
create will, I hope, lead to a solution of other 
European problems. 

The reunification of Germany and the con- 
clusion of the German peace treaty continue to be 
basic objectives of our policy. For 8 years now 
these objectives have been sought in repeated con- 
ferences with the Soviet Union. 


The first of those | 


conferences was held at Moscow in the spring of | 


1947, and the latest of such conferences was held at 
Berlin last year. 
naught because the Soviet Union has used them 
as occasions to maneuver against unity in the non- 
Communist part of Europe. Once, however, that 
unity is an irreversible reality, then conferences 
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could be held with greater hope. The Soviet 
Union will no longer have the possibility of per- 
verting these conferences into maneuvers against 
Western European unity. It may, perhaps, at 
long last, be possible to get down to the actual 
business of unifying Germany. 

Furthermore, the arrangements for armaments 
control set a pattern which might be adapted for 
wider use in Europe, if the Soviet rulers have a 
genuine desire to regulate and control armaments. 
They talk often and loudly about limitation of 
armament, but in fact they have never made any 
practical proposals. In contrast, there has here 
been quietly developed an effective system of con- 
trols and limitations. These apply to six fully 
sovereign nations, with a total population of over 
160,000,000, possessing large industrial power and 
inheriting great military traditions. This con- 
stitutes an example without precedent. The whole 
world can usefully note it and profit from it. 
Perhaps adaptation and extension of this pattern 
of control of armament and of armament produc- 
tion can be usefully discussed between the East 
and West. 

The necessary legislative action for ratification 
of the Paris Agreements has been completed by 10 
of the 15 nations, including France, the Federal 
tepublic of Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
seven others. No reservations have been attached 
to the approval of the agreements in any case. 
Five parliaments have still to act—Belgium, Den- 
mark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. It appears that action in the 
European countries will be completed in a short 
time. 

The early entry into force of the agreements, 
which now can be envisaged, will be greatly in the 
interest of the United States. Indeed, any sub- 
stantial delay would seriously injure the interests 
of the United States. 

In 1952 the United States Senate acted before 
France acted, and France never did act favorably 
on those treaties. This time it seemed the part of 
wisdom for the United States not to be out in 
front. Now this deliberate deferring of United 
States action makes it the more important that 
there should be prompt action. 

The relevant documents were transmitted to the 
Senate by the President on November 15, 1954, 
and I trust that the Senate will now find it pos- 
sible to take prompt, favorable action on the two 
treaties which require Senate approval. 
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The Need for Greater 
Public Understanding 


Remarks by the President? 


One of the continuing problems of government, 
of course, is how to keep in touch with the grass- 
roots—how to get into the understanding of the 
last citizen, in the remotest hamlet, the things 
that he should know about his government, so that 
he can make intelligent decisions, and how, con- 
versely, the government is to know what those 
people are thinking. So, if nothing else, you can 
detect when there is a misunderstanding of facts 
or, indeed, maybe just a failure to have the facts 
that government could provide. 

Among all the agencies that have served a use- 
ful purpose in this regard, none has been more 
effective than this agency—the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Your accomplishments are referred to con- 
stantly in the circles of the Administration and 
always in terms of the greatest admiration and 
respect, and a feeling of obligation for what you 
are doing. 

I want to make this very clear because some of 
the things I would like to talk about may intimate 
that I think you have been guilty of some failures. 
I don’t mean it in that sense either. But I do 
mean that I believe there is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for all Americans in certain fields. Of all 
the people who are capable of taking advantage 
of those opportunities, this body by its past record 
would seem to be among the foremost. 

I don’t think it is necessary to point out that 
life has become intricate. And here at home, 
among the intricacies of living, the intricate re- 
lationship that each individual has toward his 
government and toward his community and every- 
thing else has been one of the reasons why we 
have necessarily had educational bodies, of which 
this is one. 

But when we enter the international field, we 
run into complexities that seem almost to dwarf 
our understanding of what we are doing to our- 
selves when we accept, let us say, paternalistic 
gifts of the government, without understanding 
for that we may be surrendering some of our 
ancient liberties. 


1Made before the 11th annual session of the Adver- 
tising Council at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 22 (White 
House press release). 
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Ideological Struggle 
Today there is a great ideological struggle 


going on in the world. One side upholds what it 


calls the materialistic dialectic. Denying the 
existence of spiritual values, it maintains that man 
responds only to materialistic influences and con- 
sequently he is nothing. He isan educated animal 
and is useful only as he serves the ambitions— 
desires—of a ruling clique; though they try to 
make this finer sounding than that, because they 
say their dictatorship is that of the proletariat, 
meaning that they rule in the people’s name— 
for the people. 

Now, on our side, we recognize right away that 
man is not merely an animal, that his life and his 
ambitions have at the bottom a foundation of spir- 
itual values. Now this—these facts seem to make 
it very odd that we fear the inroads that com- 
munism is making in the capture of the minds and 
souls of men. 

They are, too. They are winning great adher- 
ents in many areas of the world. And we wonder 
why. And then we say, “But we are the ones that 
glorify the human; our doctrines ought to appeal 
to the man in Burma or in Viet-Nam or Formosa 
or Mid-A frica or the Middle East.” 

Something is happening. And we are not pre- 
senting our case very well. Now we do know that, 
of course, man has his materialistic side and his 
physical side, and there has got to be a decent, 
materialistic basis for the development of his cul- 
ture, his intellectual capacity, and the attainment 
of his spiritual aspirations. So we can’t neglect 
that; we neglect it at our peril. It is in that field 
that we have got to meet our enemy very success- 


fully. 


Importance of a Trade Plan 


For example, as we try to hold together the free 
world and try to lead it to cooperate spontane- 
ously in its opposition to communism, we develop 
methods by which each country—each nation— 
and each individual, indeed, if we can bring that 
about—can achieve a continuous rise in his living 
standards to achieve that physical state of well- 
being where these other things can occupy his at- 
tention and lead him on to a more solid partner- 
ship with a country such as ours. 

So we develop a trade plan. Now a trade plan, 
my friends, is not just an altruistic method to 
open markets to the access of people all over the 
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globe. Like all other foreign policy, its genesis is 
the enlightened self-interest of the United States, 
But it is in recognition of this fact, that, if the 
United States itself is to prosper, it must have 
means by which it can sell its products, and there- 
fore it has to buy others. 

But on top of that, it is a means of leading the 
free world to an understanding that this physical, 
intellectual, spiritual being—man—can cooperate 
under this kind of system effectively and to his 
greater advancement, rather than to surrender to 
the blandishments of communism. 

Now these are complicated subjects. When we 
talk about these principles, they have a different 
application in every subject, in every nation; in- 
deed they have a different application in every 
sector of our own country. 

But it would be fatal, in my opinion, here at 
home to allow the accumulated minor objections 
of each district or of each industry—because of 
real or fancied damage—to an enlightened trade 
policy, to defeat us in this great purpose of the 
economic union—a legitimate economic union of 
the free world in order that it may cleave to these 
great spiritual truths, which in turn make it a 
unity in opposing communism. 





Helping Others To Understand 


What I am trying, without benefit of developed 
argument, is to express to you what is in my heart 
and mind, to convince you that, valuable as your 
work is at home—as much as it must be continued 
in combating those who are losing confidence and 
faith in our country—we must undertake the task 
of laying before the people of the world the facts 
of today’s life. Those are the facts of today’s 
struggle, and the ways and means by which we 
may all cooperate to the greater security of all and 
to the greater prosperity of all. 

To say that the solution of such a problem can 
be accomplished without acute pain being suffered 
here and there, or by some locality or by some 
group, would be completely silly. Of course, there 
is going to be pain in every cure. There is pain 
to the operation that restores usefulness to a broken 
leg, or any other kind of operation. We are not 
going to do any of these things without a price. 
But if we understand ourselves what we need 
to do in the world to advance our own interests, 
economically and from the standpoint of security, 
to achieve and maintain the values that we see in 
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private enterprise—understanding how that means 
communion and trade with other countries—then 
we can undertake the task of helping others to 
understand it also. 

It is a very subtle job, Ishould say. The United 
States cannot be in the position of just preaching 
to others and say, “See how successful we are. 
Now you just get on the bandwagon and do the 
same way and you will have the same results.” 
Everybody has got to take these great principles 
and interpret them in his own way, applying 
things in his own way to his own task. Otherwise 
it would not be freedom, and it would not be the 
kind of decision in which we believe. We believe 
that everybody should, so far as possible, decide 
for themselves. 


A Job for Every American 


Now this is what I honestly am convinced of: 
that unless we make it possible, through enlight- 
ened methods, for the free world to trade more 
freely among the several parts of that free world, 
we are not going to win the ideological battle. I 
do not expect us to fail in this process. But I 
do believe that every American, dedicated to his 
own country and proceeding from that place, can 
be helpful if he tries (a) to get his fellow Ameri- 
can to understanding what is really going on in the 
world and (b) to get others to understand it with- 
out necessarily preaching at them. 

I am not pleading for any special form or any 
special detailed method of doing this. Groups 
such as this have great staffs. You dig out the 
facts. You put them together. From those facts 
you draw reasonable conclusions, and then you 
take those conclusions as the basis of a plan that 
you start out to place before others and get them 
to accept it. 

So I am really pleading for an intelligent look 
at the great world today. How quickly you will 
find that every problem in the great world affects 
us at home. We cannot escape them. We are 
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part of it. Weare intertwined. Our future and 
lives, even our freedoms, may be intertwined with 
theirs. If we can work that one out, we can help 
the world forward in this kind of union, one that 
is based upon our great spiritual belief that man 
is a dignified individual and is not the slave of the 
state; that every man has a right to aspire toward 
intellectual advancement, cultural advancement, 
and with a decent economic base on which to do 
these things. 

If we get to going forward in that concept and 
each doing his legitimate and proper part, there 
is no more chance for communism in the world 
than there would be for one of us to take off and 
fly to the moon without the aid of science. 

So I came over here this morning, first, to say 
thank you very much for what you have done, and 
to say that in my belief what you can do is far 
greater than all you have accomplished in the past. 
I think I have met every year with this group. 
There is no group I would rather meet with. I 
believe in you. I believe in what you are doing. 
And I believe that, therefore, because you are so 
good, you can’t put any limit, geographical or 
otherwise, on your work. 


Former Senator Upton Named 
to German Review Board 


The Department of State announced on March 
28 (press release 169) that former U.S. Senator 
Robert W. Upton of Concord, N. H., has been 
named by the Secretary to serve as the U.S. mem- 
ber of the Board of Review established by the 
law of the Allied High Commission for Germany 
of May 1950 which governed the reorganization of 
the German coal, iron, and steel industries. This 
Board, which will be continued under the Paris 
Agreements, has jurisdiction to review orders is- 
sued under that law to determine whether there 
has been fair and equitable treatment of claimants. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Scelba of Italy 


The Prime Minister of Italy, Mario Scelba, and 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gaetano 
Martino, made an official visit to Washington 
March 27 to 30. Following are texts of the final 
communique issued at the conclusion of their visit; 
a joint statement on their discussions with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; an address by Mr. Scelba before 
the United States Senate; an announcement of the 
signing of tax conventions with Italy, together 
with the remarks of Secretary Dulles and Mr. 
Martino on that occasion; and an announcement 
of the review of U.S.-Italian cooperation in peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 
Press release 176 dated March 30 


The Prime Minister of Italy, the Honorable 
Mario Scelba, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Honorable Gaetano Martino have today con- 
cluded their official visit in Washington where 
they have been the guests of the United States 
Government. 

The visit provided a welcome opportunity for 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Scelba 
as well as for Secretary of State Dulles and For- 
eign Minister Martino to renew their acquaint- 
ance. It also served to emphasize the cordiality 
of the relations between the United States and 
Italy and the friendship between the two peoples. 
This cordiality was at all times evident in the 
exchange of ideas between Prime Minister Scelba 
and Foreign Minister Martino and President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary 
of Treasury Humphrey, Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son and Governor Stassen, the Special Assistant 
to the President on Disarmament and Administra- 
tor of the Foa. 

In the spiirt that inspires the relations between 
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the two countries and their partnership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Italian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister reviewed 
with the Secretary of State and other members of 
the United States Government various aspects of 
the international political situation. 

They discussed, among other things, the status 
of East-West relations and agreed on the neces- 
sity of making every effort, together with their 
allies, to reach a solution of the most important 
international questions which affect the defense 
of the Free World, the strengthening of the West- 
ern Community and the maintenance of peace. 
The Secretary of State and the Italian Foreign 
Minister, confirming their belief in peaceful ne- 
gotiation of international problems, expressed 
their hope that it will be possible soon after rati- 
fication by all the signatories of the Paris Agree- 
ments is completed, to find the basis for a truly 
fruitful conference with the Soviet Government. 
To this end and in the light of the most recent 
developments they have agreed to keep in con- 
stant touch. 

With regard to the problem of armaments, they 
agreed that its solution should be sought by fur- 
ther exploring the possibility of reaching a gen- 
uine limitation of armaments, both conventional 
and non-conventional, on the basis of effective in- 
ternational controls. 

The leaders of the two governments noted with 
satisfaction the advanced state of the ratification 
of the Paris Accords and found themselves in 
agreement that Europe, in its own and in the gen- 
eral interest, should continue its efforts to achieve 
an ever greater economic and political unity. The 
Secretary of State assured the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister that the United States wel- 
comes continued Italian initiative in this direc- 
tion along with that of other European countries. 

With the Secretary of Defense matters of mu- 
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tual interest concerning the defense of the Western 
World and the military collaboration of the two 
countries in Nato were discussed. 

Prime Minister Scelba expressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the thanks of the Italian 
people for the help received in various forms from 
1945 to date. The President in turn expressed 
his appreciation of Italy’s efforts in the economic 
field, assuring him of the continuing interest of 
the United States in these matters. In the course 
of their conversations with other United States 
officials particularly with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of Foa, the Italian 
Ministers reviewed the many economic aspects of 
Italo-American relations with a view to achiev- 
ing closer cooperation in this field as well. The 
special needs of the Italian economy for capital 
were included in the review. In that connection 
the representatives of both governments noted the 
important role of private investment and in par- 
ticular expressed their gratification at the progress 
in the consideration by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development of the loan ap- 
plication made by Italy. 

In the framework of economic cooperation be- 
tween the two countries, two treaties designed to 
eliminate double taxation in the case of income 
and estate taxes were signed by the Foreign Min- 
ister and the Secretary of State. 

Finally, all participants in the conferences 
agreed to encourage cooperation between Italy 
and the United States in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy which hold such great future prom- 
ise for the welfare of the peoples of both nations. 
The specific developments that have resulted from 
current discussions between representatives of the 
Italian Government and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission have been set forth in another joint 
communique today. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated March 28 


The President received and had discussions with 
His Excellency, Mario Scelba, Prime Minister of 
Italy, who is making an official visit to this 
country. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied to the 
White House by His Excellency, Gaetano Mar- 
tino, Foreign Minister of Italy; His Excellency, 
Manlio Brosio, Italian Ambassador to the United 
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States; Massimo Magistrati, Director of Politicai 
Affairs, Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and 
Paolo Canali, Adviser to the Prime Minister. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles; the 
American Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce; and the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, Mr. Livingston Merchant, were 
in attendance with the President. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed 
the general problems of East-West relations as 
they affect the peace and security of the world 
today. They also discussed aspects of Western 
defense pertaining to the partnership of Italy and 
the United States in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Developments in the creation of the Western 
European Union were also touched upon and the 
President expressed to Prime Minister Scelba the 
gratification of the American people at the im- 
portant role Italy has been playing in the carry- 
ing forward of all measures leading to Western 
European integration and the solidarity of the 
North Atlantic community. 

After the discussions were concluded, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower entertained at an offi- 
cial luncheon at the White House in honor of the 
Prime Minister and Signora Scelba and their 
party. 


ADDRESS BY MR. SCELBA BEFORE SENATE! 


It is indeed an honor for me to come before the 
Senate of your great Republic. Let me thank the 
President of the Senate for his greeting and his 
words. But my thanks go on behalf of my coun- 
try to all the distinguished Members of the Senate. 
The decisions taken here in recent years have 
brought a notable contribution to our democracy 
and to our morale and our material recovery. 

I must confess I am moved as I stand in this 
place where so much has been said of Italy and 
so much has been done for Italy. The American 
taxpayer has shouldered considerable burdens, for 
your political wisdom, your generosity, and your 
experience have urged you to identify the cause of 
the freedom and the welfare of European peoples 
with the interests of your country. 


* As interpreted by A. José De Seabra of the Division 
of Language Services, Department of State. Reprinted 
from Cong. Rec. of Mar. 30, p. 343-4. 
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Our recovery in Italy is today an accomplished 
fact. We are now tackling the structural prob- 
lems which are nature’s legacy to our country. 
We are determined to solve them, for that is es- 
sential if we are to consolidate democracy. 
Sacrifice and hard work will be required of us. 
They have always been the lot of our people, 
although this has not always been acknowledged. 

But history and our sense of responsibility point 
out our course, for we know full well what would 
befall the civilized nations, and foremost among 
them our country, if Italy were to lose her liberty. 
We know it full well, and we can visualize it better 
than can anyone else. 

From this knowledge spring our determination 
and our resolve to safeguard democracy and our 
freedom. We know that in safeguarding our 
freedom we safeguard the freedom of others. 

The fact that our friends show concern, and at 
times unjustified alarm, about our future proves 
how interdependent we are, and how the weakness 
of one of us is a source of weakness, economic or 
military, for all the community. 

Our interests, therefore, coincide. Let us unite 
and cooperate ever more closely. That is the very 
foundation of all our foreign policy, which stands 
for the Atlantic Alliance and the integration of 
Europe. Our unity must be not only military, but 
political and economic. 

Good news has come to us from Europe. After 
our ratification of the Western European Union, 
the first on the Continent, the European ideal is 
slowly materializing. Europe is in the making. 
Let us work without undue haste, but without de- 
lay, in order that century-old nationalisms may 
be merged and integrated. 

European political unity and the creation of a 
single market, with free movement of men and 
goods, will strengthen the Atlantic system in its 
Jastern reaches, and will relieve America of its 
responsibilities and obligations in a democratic 
conununity. This will consolidate the security of 
free peoples and will make for prosperity and 
peace. 

The other day I said—and J wish to repeat it 
that friendship between the United States and 
Italy is a constructive element in the achievement 
of our community aims; and the community is, 
in turn, one more link in the solid chain of our 


friendly relations. 
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SIGNING OF TAX CONVENTIONS 


Press releases 173 and 175 dated March 30 


Department Announcement 


On March 30, Secretary Dulles and Gaetano 
Martino, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
signed at Washington two conventions between 
the United States and Italy for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion, one relating to taxes on income and the other 
relating to taxes on estates and inheritances. 

The provisions of these conventions follow, in 
general, the pattern of tax conventions entered 
into by the United States with numerous other 
countries. ‘The conventions are designed, in the 
one case, to remove an undesirable impediment 
to international trade and economic development 
by doing away as far as possible with double 
taxation on the same income and, in the other 
case, to eliminate double taxation in connection 
with the settlement in one country of estates in 
which nationals of the other country have 
interests. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
conventions apply only with respect to United 
States (that is, Federal) taxes. They do not 
apply to the imposition of taxes by the several 
States, the District of Columbia, or the Terri- 
tories or possessions of the United States. The 
Italian taxes to which the conventions apply are 
the taxes imposed by the national government. 
They do not apply to the imposition of taxes by 
provinces and municipalities. 

The conventions will be brought into force by 
the exchange of instruments of ratification. 
(‘pon entry into force, the income-tax convention 
will be effective as of January 1 of the year in 
which the exchange takes place. Upon entry into 
force, the estate-tax convention will be applica- 
ble to estates or inheritances in the case of persons 
who die on or after the date of the exchange. 

Kach country will take such action as is neces- 
sary in accordance with its own constitutional 
procedures with a view to ratification. The con- 
ventions will be submitted to the United States 
Senate for advice and consent to ratification. 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles 


The two tax conventions which His Excellency, 
the Italian Foreign Minister, and I have just 
signed remove what have been continuing causes 
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of inconvenience for citizens of each country re- 
siding and working in the other. 

These conventions—one relating to taxes on in- 
come and the other relating to taxes on estates and 
inheritances—represent major progress in the 
elimination of double taxation as a problem be- 
tween the United States and Italy. Double taxa- 
tion causes complex and difficult problems for 
our citizens and impedes international trade and 
discourages private investment between countries. 
Thus it affects international relations in today’s 
world. 

It is therefore particularly gratifying that ne- 
gotiations have now been concluded successfully, 
thus permitting these conventions to be signed 
today. 


Remarks by Foreign Minister Martino 


We believe that the signature of these two con- 
ventions shall contribute to eliminate obstacles 
and difliculties in the economic field in favor of 
nationals and enterprises of the United States and 
Italy. 

The convention regarding the double taxation 
on estates and inheritances provides for a more 
equitable regulation of the taxation on estates. 

The convention regarding double taxation on 
income will not fail to give its beneficial results to 
the economic and commercial relationship between 
the United States and Italy. 

Its signature takes place a few days after a bill 
on investments of foreign capital in Italy has been 
introduced in the Italian Parliament. It pursues 
aims which are mostly similar and shall contribute 
te favor the investment of private capital in the 
two countries and the exchange of technical know- 
how. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Press release 174 dated March 30 

The Prime Minister of Italy and the Secretary 
of State reviewed the progress made in developing 
closer Italian-American cooperation in the field 
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of peaceful uses of atomic energy in accord with 
President -Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace pro- 
posals. 

Negotiations were begun looking toward the 
conclusion of an agreement of cooperation under 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Act of 1954 between 
Italy and the United States. An Italian techni- 
cal mission under the leadership of Professor 
Francesco Giordani, president of the Italian Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Research, has been discussing 
plans for further development of the Italian 
atomic energy program with representatives of 
the Department of State and the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Professor Giordani indicated that his Govern- 
ment would like to construct a nuclear research 
reactor of the “CP-5 type” similar to the one at 
the Argonne National Laboratory near Chicago. 
Conclusion of an agreement for cooperation would 
enable the United States to provide technical as- 
sistance and the necessary amount of uranium fuel 
for the first Italian reactor. 

In anticipation of formal agreement, the United 
States has agreed in principle to make available 
to the Italian Government 10 tons of heavy water 
which would be used in the proposed research re- 
actor. 

The United States also indicated that Italian 
students would be considered for participation in 
the second course at the newly opened School of 
Nuclear Sciences and Engineering at Chicago 
scheduled to begin late in the fall of 1955. 

During the course of the Prime Minister’s visit, 
the United States Government presented to the 
Government of Italy a complete technical library 
containing all of the unclassified and declassified 
information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
that has been published in the United States. 

Consistent with the peaceful purposes of the 
program established by President Eisenhower, the 
Italian mission has devoted particular time and 
effort in important exchanges of views with the 
American representatives to lay the ground for 
intensive cooperation in the areas of medical and 
biological applications of atomic energy. 
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American Diplomacy at Work 


by Clare Boothe Luce 
Ambassador to Italy? 


Among many happy associations with the 
people of Cleveland, I recall tonight especially a 
visit I made here in 1947. In that critical postwar 
year, your organization sponsored the Cleveland 
Forum on World Affairs, which brought to this 
city 20 or 30 postwar leaders from every part of 
the world. One of them was the Prime Minister 
of Italy, Mr. Alcide De Gasperi. He was then 
engaged in the most difficult of all human enter- 
prises—the creation of a modern democratic 
republic on the smoldering ruins of a dictatorship. 
The hazards that faced him were not only the 
treacherous evils of communism and fascism but 
the miasma of confusion, doubt, cynicism, and 
even despair, born of the devastation of war. 

Your invitation gave Mr. De Gasperi his first 
chance to see our life here, to sense what we mean 
by democracy and freedom and prosperity based 
on egual opportunity and private initiative. 
Mr. De Gasperi often referred to that visit in his 
talks with me before he died, and always with 
warmth and gratitude. I have no doubt that his 
days in Cleveland strengthened his faith in 
America and so strengthened him in his efforts to 
create a new Italy in a new Europe. 

Next week another distinguished Italian Prime 
Minister comes to America—Mr. Mario Scelba. 
He comes officially to meet with President Eisen- 
hower and the Government in Washington. But 
he wil] also address the American people on sev- 
He may be counted on to tel] us 
about the Italian situation today, with all the 
authority of his high office. 


eral occasions. 


And the American people are, I think, in a good 


* Address made before the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, on Mar. 23 (press release 159 
dated Mar. 22) 
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position to listen to what he will have to say. 
For evidently they have been paying considerable 
attention to this subject. It seems to me that there 
has been a marked increase in the information 
about Italy made available to the news readers, 
radio listeners, and TV viewers of America. This 
is a great credit to tle press in all its branches, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of salut- 
ing correspondents, commentators, and responsible 
editors for a job well done. 

Certainly all of you are now aware that com- 
munism is still a threat to the young Republic 
of Italy and that, while economic aid is necessary, 
it takes more than money to overcome communism. 
Man does not live by bread alone—nor does he 
solve political and moral problems by dollars 
alone. 

It has been duly reported to you that the Italian 
Government has recently taken somewhat stronger 
measures against the internal menace of commu- 
nism. You know that communism has been losing 
some ground in the industrial north of Italy but 
is making a strong attack in the south, even as the 
south, partly with American aid, is emerging from 
century-old poverty. Certainly you are as happy 
as I am that, in the field of Italian foreign policy, 
there has been considerable progress. Not only 
has the dangerous Trieste question been peacefully 
resolved at long last, but the Italian Parliament 
voted strongly for cooperation with the West, in 
the form of the London accords, with almost 100 
percent unanimity except for the pro-Cominform 
parties of the Left. 

These would be the high spots of my report to 
you on Italy. If I do not elaborate on them, it is 
partly because I think you are already well in- 
formed on this subject, partly because you are 


about to hear the Prime Minister’s own account 
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of his country’s foreign-policy position, policies, 
and programs—and partly for another reason. 

That other reason is that I have got something 
very much on my mind which I venture to believe 
that you, who stand in the forefront of intelligent 
concern for the success of our country’s foreign 
policy, will agree is a subject which has been too 
much neglected—and will continue to be neglected 
only at our greatest peril. That is the subject of 
the Foreign Service of the United States and the 
necessity of having a stronger Foreign Service to 
carry out, in 70 countries of the world, the defense 
of the free world on the diplomatic front. 


Need for Strong Foreign Service 


Two years ago you and I—that is, most of the 
people here tonight—were in almost the same po- 
sition as regards American foreign policy. We 
were all deeply concerned about it. We knew 
something about it. We had views—perhaps very 
strong views about it. 

In these last 2 years, something has happened to 
me which hasn’t happened to most of you. As 
your Ambassador to Italy, I’ve been in—deep in— 
the foreign-policy business. What has been the 
result of this experience? That would take many 
hours to tell you. But one thing has been borne 
in upon me, and that is that it’s not much use to 
Americans to have highbrow talks about foreign 
policy, to argue about it, editorialize and speechify 
about it, wndess Americans see to it that they have 
a Foreign Service which is strong enough to carry 
out the foreign policy they are finally agreed 
upon. They must have a Foreign Service strong 
in every sense—strong in manpower, strong in 
brain power, strong in resources, and above all, 
strong in conviction and courage and morale. 

All Cleveland businessmen know you don’t make 
a great business by just sitting around philosophiz- 
ing or putting in conversational overtime at the 
19th hole. You have to have a great organization 
to have a great business. If you haven’t got one, 
you’ve got to build one—a first-class production 
department and a first-class sales department and 
a research department, and so on. Certainly the 
top policy—the board of directors’ policy—must 
be clear and wise and, if you like,smart. But, it’s 
no use having a fine policy unless you have an 
organization able and eager to turn this policy 
into reality—an operating organization of high 
ability and high morale. 
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Every business executive either learns this 
quickly or he goes out of business. And every 
administrator of a university, school system, or 
hospital knows it. Certainly every Cleveland 
high-school boy knows that the defense of his 
country depends on more than splendid generals 
with brilliant blueprints for battle—it depends 
on a great military organization, manned by dis- 
ciplined, trained, courageous, well-equipped offi- 
cers and men whose morale is high. If he doesn’t 
know this, he finds it out the first day he encounters 
his draft board. 

Foreign policy is the strategy of diplomacy. 
Strategy, in military terminology, is the plan— 
the blueprint—for winning a battle or winning a 
war. But strategy is carried out by tactics—by 
the movement of troops in the field; by the proper 
orders for disposition and attack to divisions, regi- 
ments, companies, and platoons; by, in the last 
analysis, the combat skill and the fighting will 
of the soldier in the front line. 

That’s what I want to talk to you about to- 
night—what happens to foreign policy when it 
hits the front lines of our diplomatic battlefields 
all across the world. 


Myths About Diplomats 


It is precisely here that I find the most disturb- 
ing gaps in our knowledge. I must be frank and 
say that I find too many people who still think 
of our diplomats abroad—of our Foreign Service 
which provides our diplomatic infantry—in terms 
of moth-eaten clichés and stereotypes that went 
out with the 19th century. 

There are a number of silly myths about diplo- 
mats, especially about what you might call “the 
big brass” among the diplomats. I refer to am- 
bassadors. There is the myth that has created the 
image of the ambassador in top hat, cutaway coat, 
and striped trousers who does nothing but attend 
colorful official functions, government ceremonies, 
and glamorous banquets, occasionally making an 
innocuous speech in which he boosts, in flowery 
language, all the virtues and accomplishments of 
the country to which he is accredited. 

Then there is the old, old myth that is best 
summed up in the ancient description—it was first 
coined in the 17th century, believe it or not, which 
shows you how old a myth it is—that an ambassa- 
dor is “an honest man sent to lie abroad for his 
country.” 
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Then there is the much more modern myth— 
modern because it has grown up with the immense 
acceleration of the speed of modern communica- 
tions—the myth of the ambassador as a glorified 
messenger boy, with no responsibility, no initia- 
tive, no will or volition of his own, who merely 
rushes from embassy to foreign office and back to 
embassy, carrying the messages that have been 
telegraphed to him from Washington and tele- 
graphing back to Washington, in turn, the mes- 
sages given him by the government to which he 
is accredited. 

Myths always die hard. I have no confidence 
that what I am going to say will kill off, once and 
for all, any of the myths I have just recited. But 
at least I shall give myself the pleasure tonight 
of shaving off some of the long whiskers on these 
three. 

It is true, of course, that ambassadors must on 
certain occasions don the formal official uniform 
of tophat, cutaway coat, striped pants. One of 
the advantages of being a woman ambassador is 
that I am spared the tophat—and the striped 
pants! But I am not spared the occasions when 
they are worn. And these official occasions, be- 
lieve me, can sometimes be very long, very ardu- 
ous, very dull—and very useful to one’s country. 
For the market place of diplomacy, the place 
where diplomats exchange views, news, give cal- 
culated hints of their own, and get uncalculated 
glints of the foreign policy of other nations are 
often these very occasions. The official receptions 
and banquets, the so-called “diplomatic parties,” 
are the indispensable hunting ground of the dip- 
lomat seeking to gather information or to further 
his country’s policies. It is totally irrelevant 
whether or not he pursues his game in or out of 
striped pants. 

It is true too that diplomats may occasionally, 
for reasons of high policy or national] security, 
avoid giving direct answers to the searching ques- 
tions of other diplomats or tell them perhaps a 
little less than the whole truth. But the concept 
of the diplomat as a habitually Machiavellian liar 
went out with the dark ages of diplomacy. And 
for a very simple reason. The primary task of an 
ambassador accredited to a friendly government 
is to maintain and promote good relations be- 
tween that government and his own. In this 
sense, diplomacy is charity in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. It is absolutely essential, for 
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carrying out that task, for a diplomat to establish 
courteous relations, honest relations, with the lead. 
ers of the country in which he finds himself. And 
all of us know, from our own private experience, 
that it takes just one good lie, found out, to de- 


stroy confidence. No, diplomats are no longer | 


“sent to lie abroad for their country.” America’s 
first great diplomat—an amateur, Benjamin 
Franklin—said: “Honesty is the best policy.” 
And so it is—in the conduct of private life, busi- 
ness life, and in diplomacy. 


The Job of an Ambassador 


The latest, most modern myth, the myth of the 
“glorified messenger boy” is the easiest of all to 
dispose of. The way to do so is to tell you what 
an ambassador’s job really is. 

An American ambassador nowadays has to be 
much more than merely the chief of a diplomatic 
mission. Much more even than the representative 
of his Government to a foreign country. An am- 
bassador these days becomes in the widest sense the 
representative of his people to the people—as well 
as the government—of the country in which he 
works, 

In the old days, diplomacy was chiefly concerned 
with policies and politics. Today the field of di- 
plomacy has broadened to cover virtually every 
phase, every aspect, every activity of human s0- 
ciety—politics, economics, social welfare, com- 
merce, trade, industry, agriculture, shipping, 
transport and communications, education, cul- 
ture, art, science, and religion, finance, invest- 
ment, wages, incomes, standards of living, and in- 
dexes of productivity. Modern diplomacy has to 
concern itself with all of these things and many 
more. Why? Because in these days of the inter- 
dependence of nations, all these aspects of the life 
of a nation are important to other nations—and 
to a greater or lesser degree affect the relationships 
between nations. 

Let me try to put that into concrete terms. It 
is easy to understand why we should be interested 
in Italian politics. The political complexion of 
Italy’s government—the policies it pursues both 
in domestic and foreign affairs—are important to 
us because Italy is one of our major allies in Eu- 
rope, a member of Navro and of the new Western 
European Union now forming. She lies in a 
vitally important strategic position, commanding 
the narrows of the central Mediterranean. Italian 
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politics are, obviously, of enormous concern to the 
United States. 

The importance of Italy’s economy is also easy 
tounderstand. Without a stable, healthy economy 
political stability in a country becomes difficult to 
maintain. We want our ally Italy to be politically 
stable. Therefore we are doing all we can to help 
Italy to maintain and improve her economic 
health. 

Yes, you may say, those are obvious. But what 
about these other things. Why, for example, 
should we concern ourselves with Italian educa- 
tion? With Italian science? With Italian pop- 
ulation statistics? 

We are directly concerned with Italian educa- 
tion because we have a large and effective educa- 
tional exchange program with Italy under both 
the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts. We spend 
well over $1 million a year to promote exchanges 
of educators, professors, teachers, students, be- 
tween Italy and the United States—to the end 
that both countries will profit by the increased 
understanding each of the other. 

Italian science? We have a growing program 
for the exchange of scientific information, par- 
ticularly in the field of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful uses. We are making available to 
Italian scientists radioactive isotopes for medical 
and other research. Last year in Rome we had 
an immensely successful exhibit, which we called 
“Atoms for Peace.”? That exhibit was seen by 
more than 2 million people and did enormous good 
in stimulating the awareness of the Italian public 
to the potentialities of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

Italian population statistics?) We have another 
large program in Italy which aims at helping Italy 
solve her serious problem of overpopulation by 
assisting Italians to emigrate to other countries. 

Those are just a few examples. I could go on 
citing others for hours, in every field of Italian 
life I have mentioned. There are Americans, rep- 
resentatives of our Government, working in every 
one of those fields today throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy—from the Alps to Sicily, and 
from the industrial cities in the north to the farm- 
lands of the south. 

But how on earth, you may well ask, how are 
all these immensely varied and various activities 
organized? How are they directed, controlled, 
coordinated ? 





* BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 982. 
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That brings us to what to me is one of the most 
interesting developments in modern American 
diplomacy. That is what we call the “Embassy 
country-team” concept. You can well understand 
that not all, or even a large part, of these very 
varied activities can be carried on by the State 
Department and the Foreign Service alone. The 
demands for special knowledge, special skills and 
experience are too great. So the United States 
is represented in Italy by people from many other 
departments and agencies of government besides 
the Department of State. There are representa- 
tives of Governor Stassen’s Foreign Operations 
Administration dealing with the problems of eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance. There are 
representatives of the United States Information 
Agency to handle information matters, to run the 
information program and man the information 
centers and libraries in various cities—to see that 
the truth about America is made known to the 
Italian people. There is a large group of officers 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force helping 
Italy with her defense programs, helping her to 
become an efficient fighting ally on our side if an 
emergency arose. There are representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, of the Department 
of Commerce, of the Treasury, all working in their 
special fields. 

Now, under the country-team concept, all these 
people work together as members of the American 
team. And the ambassador is, you might say, the 
captain of the team. Under the country-team 
concept, every American working for the Govern- 
ment in an official capacity in a foreign country 
takes his direction from the ambassador and is 
responsible tu the ambassador for all his actions 
and activities. In turn, the ambassador is respon- 
sible to all the branches of government in Wash- 
ington, through the State Department, for the 
operations of the team under his command. 

Under the country-team concept there are daily, 
often almost hourly, decisions to be taken in- 
volving all the varied activities of the team. Many 
of the decisions are taken by the various embassy 
section heads. But many are decisions which only 
the ambassador can take. And like the captain of 
a ship, an ambassador is never off duty. He is on 
call day and night, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
If he is a dillydallier, a procrastinator, if he 
doesn’t do his paperwork and his homework, if he 
refers too many minor matters to Washington for 
decision, if he is not willing to take and to exer- 
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cise authority over his team, he simply cannot 
these days last long as an ambassador. 

Very often some visiting group of Americans 
will drop in at the Rome Embassy just, as they 
put it, tc shake the Ambassador’s hand. Invaria- 
bly one of the group will ask this question : “Please, 
Mrs. Luce, tell us in a few sentences just what does 
an ambassador do?” Well, besides shaking hands 
with about 5,000 visiting Americans who dropped 
in to ask that question, here are some of the things 
I have done in Italy in the past year, besides con- 
ducting in my offices the operations I have just 
described : 

Visited a number of Italian fairs, such as 
Milan’s great trade fair; spoken before American 
business groups; attended innumerable cultural 
affairs, such as the opening of “Porgy and Bess” 
in Naples, the inauguration of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Special Studies at Bologna; attended 
many gatherings where diplomats made lengthy 
and often informative discourses on their own 
countries’ international policies; visited the Sa- 
lerno fiood areas, the Sardinian drought areas; 
given and gone to innumerable receptions for 
visiting firemen from my own or other nations; 
visited the U.S. Air Force at Wiesbaden; and, of 
course, made countless short talks in Italian—or 
what at any rate I fondly believed to be Italian. 
Someone—I believe it was Charles Dawes who 
said, “Diplomacy is harder on the feet than on 
the head.” 

The fact is that a modern American ambassa- 
dor—and this is as true of London, Paris, Bonn 
and elsewhere as it is of Rome—has to use from 
early morning until past midnight, every day, 
everything he’s got—heart, head, and limb—and 
all unstintingly. 

Now perhaps you can begin to see a little why 
the myth of the ambassador as a “glorified mes- 
senger boy” simply is not true. 


Delegation of Authority 


Plainly no ambassador can personally appear 
at every function where United States representa- 
tion is asked for or supervise every detail of the 
vast complex of operations that modern diplo- 
macy entails in a foreign country. There just 
aren't enough hours in the day for that. So the 
ambassador has to delegate his authority, just as 
the chairman of a big corporation, or the head of 
a great government department, or even the Pres- 
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ident himself, has to delegate his authority as 
chief executive. 

In Italy, for example, I delegate my authority in 
matters of economic aid to my Chief of the For- 
eign Operations Mission. I delegate my authority 
in military matters to the Chief of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, or to the senior Army, 
Navy, and Air attachés. I delegate my authority 
on information matters to my Public Affairs Off- 
cer, who heads the United States Information 
Service in Italy. And in making all major deci- 
sions, I pay the greatest attention and rely greatly 
on the wide experience and advice of my Minister 
Counselor, a Foreign Service career officer with 
the permanent rank of minister. 

But I must repeat—the ambassador is finally 
responsible to the President for all that they do. 
If they go wrong, then the ambassador is the one 
who must assume the blame. If they go right, it 
is permissible for the ambassador to take some 
small share, at least, of the credit. For no am- 
bassador, however experienced, however hard- 
working, however wise, can do any better job than 
his team will let him do. The ambassador must 
lean heavily on the men on his team, on his politi- 
cal officers, his economic officers, his information 
officers, and all his other advisers in their various 
fields. If they are a very good team—as I believe 
mine in Rome is—then his job will be well done; 
if they are bad, it will be ill done. And as you 
know, the situation in the world today is so deli- 
cate and fraught with international tensions that 
the United States cannot afford to have any Amer- 
ican Embassy staffed by any but the best. 

And that brings me to the heart of the message 
I would like to leave with you tonight. Our Gov- 
ernment’s varied activities abroad require many 
specialists working on the embassy country teams. 
Not all of them are regular Foreign Service offli- 
cers. But the hard core, the backbone, the muscle 
and sinew and brain of any diplomatic mission 
must be, and must remain, the Foreign Service 
professionals—the men and women who have 
made diplomacy their life study, their life dis- 
cipline, and their life work. 

Now, let me say right off that man for man, and 
woman for woman, as I have met them in my own 
Embassy and in other Embassies in the past 2 
years, the United States Foreign Service organi- 
zation is good. It would rank high, by any objec- 
tive test, in ability, in effort, in loyal dedication, 
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in experience, with that of any Foreign Service 
in the world. 

After 2 years of working with our professional 
diplomats, I must say I think it is a pity, a very 
great pity, that the American people do not know 
more about their own Foreign Service—as much 
at least as they know about their Marine Corps, 
or their Air Force, or their Army or Navy. There 
are, of course, good reasons for this. To begin 
with, it is a very small Service with a long and 
classical tradition—common to all Foreign Serv- 
ices of the world—of self-effacement. They do 
not “stir it and stump it, and blow their own 
trumpet.” They serve in silence—and in these 
days when most organizations hire public rela- 
tions counsel to glorify and glamorize them, that 
means they suffer in silence, too! 

There are yet fewer than 1,500 officers all told 
on the rolls of the Foreign Service. Since most 
of them spend the greater part of their lives over- 
seas, the American people have little chance to get 
to know them as individuals. The average Ameri- 
can only comes in contact with them when he is 
himself abroad, when he sees them in the matter 
of his passport or his visa or some other official 
business. The Foreign Service has no private 
organization which supports it and promotes its 
welfare with the Congress and the public like the 
many organizations which support the interests 
of the armed services. The general public rarely 
hears about any of the activities or work of the 
Foreign Service and its officer corps, except in 
those unusual instances where an officer finds him- 
self, for political or other reasons, in the limelight 
of publicity. 

The Foreign Service has long been seriously 
under strength for the job it has to do. During 
the war, recruiting was almost entirely—and nec- 
essarily—suspended in favor of the armed forces. 
Since the war, for various reasons, mostly admin- 
istrative or budgetary, recruiting has been slow. 





Integration Program 


Recently, under Secretary of State Dulles’ ener- 
getic direction, major steps have been taken to 
reorganize and reinvigorate the Foreign Service. 
As some of you may know, in March of last year 
he convened a Public Committee on Personnel, 
composed of a number of outstanding private citi- 
zens under the chairmanship of Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University. 
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This committee made a comprehensive analysis 
of the personnel problems of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service. Asa result of its 
study, the Committee made a broad series of 
recommendations designed to strengthen the De- 
partment and the Service. 

The Secretary strongly endorsed the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations and directed that they be 
put into effect without delay. Much progress 
has already been made toward their implementa- 
tion. The vigor and determination with which 
the various phases of this complex program have 
been put into effect is indeed heartening. 

Under the integration program, as it is called, 
more than 2,300 additional positions in the home 
office in Washington and at the posts overseas have 
been earmarked for staffing by professional career 
officers. This will permit the expansion of this 
key group of Federal personnel to a size com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. 

From a long-range point of view, however, this 
approach provides only the framework within 
which the newly integrated service can grow and 
develop. The growth and development envisaged 
by the Secretary’s program can only be achieved 
if, on a continuing basis, we are able to bring into 
the Service a fair share of the most promising 
young men and women in the country. To accom- 
plish this, the Department cannot compete with 
private industry in the offer of financial rewards, 
although inaterial benefits enjoyed by members of 
the Foreign Service are already substantial and 
are being improved. The Foreign Service, like 
the armed services, must be a calling, a vocation, 
and a way of life. The young men and women 
who enter this field must in many ways subordi- 
nate their private lives to their work. Yet, from 
my experience with officers now in the Service, I 
am convinced from their devotion and their zeal 
that they find satisfaction and richness in their 
careers of service to their country. 

Under the present program, there is an urgent 
These officers are selected 
To meet the 


need for junior officers. 
through competitive examinations. 
current need, the Department is offering the en- 


’ Toward a Stronger Foreign Service: Report of the 
Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, June 
1954, Department of State publication 5458, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Oftice, Washington 25, D. C., 30 cents. 
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trance examination twice in 1955. The first ex- 
amination will be held in cities throughout the 
country about June 24; the second will be held in 
December. Subsequently, examinations will be 
offered annually in December, and it is currently 
estimated that the Department will appoint ap- 
proximately 250 junior officers each year.* 

In support of this recruitment program, repre- 
sentatives of the Department are at the present 
time visiting a large number of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. Each of you 
can participate in this program through your 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation of 
the work that is being done for you and for me 
by this devoted group of public servants, as well 
as by your active encouragement of promising 
young people to adopt the Foreign Service as a 
career. 

For my own part, in closing I want to tell you 
once again what I believe any impartial, objective, 
and intelligent observer would say is the chief 
handicap of our Foreign Service today. He 
would say it is too small, it is underpaid, and 
above all, it does not receive the moral support 
from the American people which it deserves. This, 
and largely this, is what is handicapping our For- 
eign Service. And this the enlightened people of 
America can correct through their Congressmen 
and Senators, and through their Government, and 
by their own personal interest in the problem. 

You Clevelanders, with your long record for 
passionate interest in our foreign policy, can help 
too. That is why I have tried tonight to put 
before you some of the problems of our Foreign 
Service. For the sake of the vital interests of the 
American nation and for the peace of the world, I 
know of nothing which is more important for 
enlightened citizens to take on than this problem— 
now. 

I know that if only your personal enthusiasm 
can be enlisted, this will be a great step forward 
in giving our country the greatest and finest For- 
eign Service any nation ever had. Surely that is 
the kind of Foreign Service our beloved country 
deserves. 


*For a list of the localities where the examinations will 
be held and for other details on the recruitment program, 
see New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service, De- 
partment of State publication 5748, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 15 cents. 
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1955 Amendments to Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 


The President on April 5 signed into law H. R, 
4941, Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1955 
(P. L. 22). The House of Representatives had 
passed the bill on March 23 and the Senate on 
March 30. The purpose of the legislation, as Dep- 
uty Under Secretary Henderson has stated, is “to 
improve and strengthen the Foreign Service in 
order that it may serve as a more effective instru- 
ment for the conduct of our foreign relations.” 

Most of the recommendations for strengthen- 
ing the Foreign Service that were made by the 
Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel could 
be put into effect without legislative action. How- 
ever, as was recognized by the Committee, certain 
changes in the Foreign Service Act of 1946 were 
necessary for complete implementation of the 
program. The major changes necessary, together 
with certain adjustments found to be desirable 
during 8 years of administration: of the Act, are 
incorporated in the Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1955. 

The principal changes made by this legislation 
are outlined below. 


Lateral Appointments to the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps to Classes 1 Through 5 


In order that the integration of Departmental 
and Foreign Service Reserve and Staff officers 
into the Foreign Service Officer corps may pro- 
ceed, authority is granted in the bill for the lateral 
appointment to classes 1 through 5 of not more 
than 1,250 additional officers. To qualify for ap- 
pointment the bill provides that candidates must 
pass such “comprehensive mental and physical 
examinations” as the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service may prescribe. Successful can- 
didates may be appointed at rates above the base 
rate for a class. The bill permits employees of 
other Federal agencies to be considered for lateral 
appointment but restricts to 40 the number that 
may be so appointed. 


Compensation and Benefits 


The Public Committee was of the opinion that 
Foreign Service salaries were in general in line 
with those of other Federal employees but pointed 
out certain deficiencies in allowances and benefits 
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that should be corrected. The following changes 
are made in allowance and benefit provisions in 
the act by H. R. 4941: 

Hardship Post Differentials. Differentials for 
service at hardship posts, now available to the 
Foreign Service Staff and to employees of other 
agencies, are extended to Foreign Service Reserve 
officers and Foreign Service officers. The latter 
have the option of receiving either the salary dif- 
ferential or extra credit toward retirement for 
periods of service at unhealthful posts. 

Home Service Transfer Allowance. A home 
service transfer allowance is provided to assist 
employees in meeting the “out of pocket” expenses 
incident to transfers from overseas posts to this 
country between foreign assignments. 

Education Allowance. Provision is made for 
partial reimbursement to employees stationed 
overseas for the costs of providing an elementary 
and secondary education to their dependents. The 
bill also authorizes payment for one round trip 
for each type of education to the United States for 
the purpose of securing an American secondary 
and college education. 

Retirement Credit for Military Service. Mili- 
tary service prior to becoming a Foreign Service 
officer will be credited toward retirement without 
cost. Amounts paid to the retirement fund for 
such coverage since April 1, 1948, will be refunded 
without interest. 

Medical Examination of Dependents. Medical 
examinations and inoculations will be provided 
to dependents without cost to employees. 


Other Changes 


Appointment of Reserve Officers. Foreign 
Service Reserve officers may be appointed for pe- 
riods of 5 years, instead of 4 as at present. 

Assignments to the United States. Assign- 
ments of Foreign Service personnel to the United 
States—presently restricted to 4 years—may be 
extended up to 4 more years under unusual cir- 
cumstances, 

Selection Out. The bases for the selection-out 
of Foreign Service officers are clarified and re- 
vised, including particularly the inclusion of a 
requirement that specified standards of perfor- 
mance be met and extension of selection-out to 
officers in class 1. Revisions are also made in 
benefits extended to officers who are selected-out 
of the Service. 
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Public Committee on Personnel! 
Completes Second Review 


Press release 162 dated March 23 

Secretary Dulles on March 23 made public the 
second audit report of his Public Committee on 
Personnel,’ headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University, which met in the 
Department February 24-26, 1955. The Public 
Committee on Personnel was appointed by Secre- 
tary Dulles in March 1954 for the purpose of 
“making recommendations to the Secretary of 
State concerning measures necessary to strengthen 
the effectiveness of the professional service.” 

In releasing the Public Committee’s report, Sec- 
retary Dulles again praised the Committee for its 
“continued generous assistance.” The Secretary 
also indicated he was particularly impressed with 
the Committee’s new recommendation to create “a 
new class of Foreign Service officer, that of Am- 
bassador of the United States,” which designation 
would be conferred upon a few outstanding career 
officers who serve or have served as chief of 
mission. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


Fepsrvary 26, 1955 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: In accordance with your 
request, your Public Committee on Personnel has 
completed its second review of actions taken by the 
Department in-carrying out your orders imple- 
menting our recommendations. 

Since our last meeting in October, 1954, Under 
Secretary Charles E. Saltzman has been succeeded 
by Deputy Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson 
as the principal administrative officer of the De- 
partment. The Committee is delighted with the 
appointment of Ambassador Henderson. He isa 
senior career Foreign Service officer and has served 
as such for over thirty years. Most recently Am- 
bassador to Iran, Mr. Henderson brings to his new 
assignment all that is finest in the Foreign Service: 
courage, integrity and a determination to serve the 
best interests of the United States. In addition 
to bringing promise of continuity to the principal 
administrative office of the Department—a condi- 
tion we feel absolutely essential to successful ad- 


17The first audit report (not printed here) was distrib- 
uted as a departmental notice on Nov. 4, 1954. 
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ministration—his appointment will encourage the 
members of this dedicated corps of officers. 

Your committee is gratified to note the enthusi- 
asm with which Mr. Henderson and his immediate 
staff are devoting themselves to administrative 
improvements within the Department. 

The Committee is pleased to note that you have 
carried out its recommendation that the Foreign 
Service Inspection Corps be transferred to the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration and that your approval has been given 
for the transfer of the Foreign Service Institute 
to that office. The Committee desires to suggest 
that, upon the completion of the comprehensive 
security check initiated under Executive Order 
10450, renewed consideration be given to its orig- 
inal recommendation that arrangements be made 
for the issuance of honorable discharges for per- 
sonnel leaving the Department for reasons other 
than cause. 

The Committee recommends that the Depart- 
ment press for legislation establishing the statu- 
tory positions of Deputy Under Secretary of 
State and Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration. 

The Committee invites attention to the fact that 
although a majority of the posts of Ambassador or 
positions comparable to that of an Ambassador 
are normally occupied by senior Foreign Service 
officers, the highest Foreign Service class remains 
that of Career Minister. The Committee recom- 
mends that consideration be given to establishing 
a new Foreign Service class, strictly limited in 
number—Ambassador of the United States. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that the es- 
tablishment of the suggested class would mate- 
rially strengthen the prestige of the Service both 
in the United States and abroad; would make the 
Service more attractive to the youth of the coun- 
try; and would serve to keep in the Service some 
of the most talented Foreign Service officers who, 
under present conditions, are tempted to leave the 
Service in order to accept positions in private 
industry. 

The class of Career Ambassadors should be lim- 
ited to officers who have served as Career Minis- 
ters for such period of years as prescribed by the 
Secretary of State. It is recommended, also, that 
the President be authorized to give the rank of 
Ambassador of the United States to such retired 
Foreign Service officers as may have served in an 
especially distinguished way as Chief of Mission 
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for a prescribed period of years. The Career 
Ambassadors should have a salary of $20,000; and 
the salaries of Career Ministers should be gradu- 
ated from $14,300 (the present salary of a Career 
Minister) to that of $18,300. 

The Committee also recommends that Section 
821 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 be amended 
so that the retirement annuity of a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer will be calculated on the basis of the 
actual salary drawn. The Committee does not 
believe that the retirement annuity of a Foreign 
Service officer should be calculated upon a maxi- 
mum figure of $13,500 per annum as at present. 

The purpose of our first audit session was to 
evaluate actions taken by the Department to im- 
plement the program for strengthening the For- 
eign Service which you approved last June. 
During the session just completed we have con- 
tinued this evaluation. We have also examined 
the program from the point of view of the prob- 
lems which have been encountered along the way. 
We wish to express appreciation for the clear and 
complete manner in which officers of the Depart- 
ment have presented their progress reports and 
their full and candid responses to our many 
questions. 

It is the opinion of your Committee that the 
months that lie immediately ahead are the most 
critical for the overall success of the program. It 
is important that a sustained maximum effort be 
continued. 

It is of special importance that the strongest 
support be enlisted in the Bureau of the Budget 
and in Congress in order that the proposed re- 
forms may be effected. In this connection, the 
Committee has examined the amendments to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 which the President 
and the Department have requested of the Con- 
gress. While not all the amendments reflect ini- 
tial recommendations of the Public Committee we 
consider them to be logical and essential if the 
Department is to have the simplified and flexible 
personnel system envisioned in our report. The 
Committee wishes particularly to single out as 
indispensable the legislation permitting lateral 
entry into the Foreign Service officer corps with- 
out diminution of salary. This authority requires 
the amendment of Section 413 (b) of the Act of 
1946.” 


2 See p. 622. 
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The Committee noted with interest the release 
on December 29, 1954, of the report of Senator 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, at that time 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Members of the Public Committee 
found that Senator Wiley’s report, following his 
personal investigation of the situation in the For- 
eign Service, lends further support to our findings. 
Since the data for his report were gathered, sub- 
sequent information shows increasingly wide un- 
derstanding of the program within the Foreign 
Service and the Department. 

We have reconsidered the Scholarship Training 
Program at length. We feel that program is es- 
sential. The Department should have an equal 
opportunity with other government agencies and 
with private industry to obtain young Americans 
of the highest caliber for the Foreign Service. We 
urgently recommend that the Administration and 
Congress do everything possible to effectuate this 
program. You will recall that our recommenda- 
tion for creating a Scholarship Training Program 
pointed out that through such scholarships we can 
ensure that the Foreign Service is open to the 
ablest and most representative Americans, regard- 
less of private means. 

The Committee has been informed of skepticism 
regarding the Scholarship Training Program by 
some who feel that a high-powered recruitment 
drive would be adequate. This attitude is ap- 
parently based on the assumption that at the close 
of their college and university careers there are 
still large numbers of uncommitted graduates of 
highest caliber ready to take a competitive exami- 
nation, and that this method will supply suitable 
members of the officer corps in adequate numbers. 
The Committee strongly disagrees with this con- 
cept. It offers as evidence that under current con- 
ditions too many of the ablest are by the time of 
their graduation committed to other careers. This 
is evidenced by the relatively small percentage 
who are found qualified as the result of present 
procedures. 

The Committee believes that a much sounder 
policy is to ensure a greater percentage of highly 
qualified applicants who, as is proposed by the 
Scholarship Training Program, will have been 
recruited and examined at an early stage in their 
educational careers and then prepared for diplo- 
macy. The Scholarship Training Program is de- 
signed to improve the quality of Foreign Service 
officer candidates. 
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The Committee desires again to emphasize that 
this program will not in any way exempt such 
scholarship holders or prospective Foreign Service 
officers from fulfillment of their obligations to 
military service. 

Foreign Service recruitment problems have be- 
come increasingly difficult because of the consid- 
erable expansion in recent years of the number of 
scholarships offered by industry to outstanding 
high school and college students as well as by 
expanded Army, Navy and Air Force Reserve 
programs. Moreover, the Foreign Service officer 
corps is the principal government service outside 
the armed services where the terms of employment 
require the officer to go to any post in the world 
whenever sent and to be capable of assuming im- 
portant responsibilities at an early time. This is 
a further reason why training of highly qualified 
sandidates should begin at an early age and re- 
cruitment of candidates should be stimulated by 
scholarships as it is in the armed services. Unless 
the Department of State can offer encouragement 
in some form during the college years, the best 
young people will have been garnered by more 
farsighted competitors. 

The Committee foresees another very important 
benefit in the creation of a Scholarship Training 
Program—an increase in the amount of instruc- 
tion given to young people on foreign affairs mat- 
ters. Many colleges and universities throughout 
the country do not offer enough or appropriate 
instruction to prepare young people adequately 
for careers in foreign relations. The Scholarship 
Training Pregram would stimulate colleges to 
provide such courses of instruction. 

In this connection the Committee has noted the 
reintroduction in the present Congress of bills 
proposing the creation of a diplomatic academy 
patterned after the service academies—for career 
Foreign Service officers. The Committee believes 
that the Scholarship Training Program, by en- 
couraging the best students from all the educa- 
tional institutions of the country to seek a Foreign 
Service career, will produce a corps representa- 
tive of the variety of American life both geo- 
graphically and otherwise. A single government 
school would tend to segregate future diplomatic 
officers from other Americans. Since diplomacy 
requires a broad knowledge of our nation’s think- 
ing, such segregation would be clearly undesirable. 
Diplomats should not be regarded as a group 
apart. In this respect the problems of the officers 
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of the Foreign Service officer corps are sharply 
different from those of the armed services. 

The Committee appreciates the efforts which 
have been made to expedite the FSO-6 entrance 
examination procedures and to make them avail- 
able in different parts of the country to candidates 
and otherwise to reduce the length of time be- 
tween examination and appointment. In the in- 
terest of economy and more effective administra- 
tion, it now wishes to add the recommendation 
that the orals no longer be deferred until the com- 
pletion of full field security investigations. 

A Director of the Foreign Service Institute has 
been selected. It is now of prime importance that 
training plans be given high priority so that the 
Institute may fulfill its statutory mission. In 
order that the Foreign Service Institute may 
function most efficiently, we urge that the Advi- 
sory Board be reconstituted and members prompt- 
ly appointed and thereafter convened regularly. 

We recommend that services which can be ade- 
quately and economically performed elsewhere be 
put on a contract basis in other public or private 
institutions. The Institute should devote its facil- 
ities to training functions which it alone is 
equipped to provide, similar to the work of the 
War Colleges. Its energies must also be free to 
enable it to provide the necessary planning and 
supervision of the total career training program 
of the Department and the Foreign Service. We 
commend the progress that has been made toward 
establishment of in-service training programs 
abroad and point out that field training can be 
accelerated by the use of available local facilities 
on a contract basis. 

The reactivation of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute and the revitalization of its program re- 
emphasize the need for respectable facilities and 
we urge that steps be taken to provide them. 

The Committee was impressed with the neces- 
sity of developing a realistic personnel and budget 
procedure in order to make full post complements 
available at all times at Foreign Service establish- 
ments. At the present time, such staffs are under- 
manned, sometimes to the extent of approximately 
25 percent, by reason of travel between assign- 
ments, home leave, emergency leave, etc. 

Tables of organization for overseas posts have 
been established on the assumption that 100 per- 
cent of the personnel will be continuously avail- 
able for duty. We recommend revision of budg- 
etary and management procedures so that the 
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actual total strength on the job at any given time 
is in accordance with the table. 

The Committee discussed at some length the 
problem of the application of age limitations on 
the transfer to Foreign Service oflicer status of 
Departmental, Foreign Service Staff and Reserve 
officers. The Department is presently reviewing 
the regulations initially issued by the Board of 
Examiners which established a maximum age of 
53 and in-class age limits for Classes 6, 5 and 4. 
The Committee believes revisions in these regu- 
lations are desirable. There are disadvantages to 
assigning officers, particularly to the lower classes 
of the Foreign Service officer corps, who are some- 
what older than the present officers of those classes. 
However, the arbitrary application of restrictive 
age standards will tend to perpetuate a duality in 
Foreign Service personnel administration which 
the present program is designed to eliminate. 

The Committee is gratified to note that the accel- 
erated security program is nearing completion. 
The Committee believes the early completion of 
this program is important for the improvement of 
morale. 

The Committee has been asked to consider cer- 
tain specific problems arising from the introduc- 
tion of the specialist concept into the various areas 
of personnel administration, such as promotion, 
assignment and career development. By the 
specialist concept the Committee means a reason- 
able emphasis on the development of an individual 
around his specialty, with executive and generalist 
responsibilities enlarging as the officer matures 
and gains experience. During the course of this 
meeting we have discussed this concept extensively 
with the officers concerned. As a result of those 
discussions we believe that with judicious and 
careful personnel administration this aspect of our 
program will be fully understood and accepted. 

The Committee was asked to consider whether 
there was need for review of the positions which 
were designated some months ago as “Foreign 
Service officer” positions. After careful consider- 
ation of the issues raised, it is our judgment that 
while latitude must be allowed for the readjust- 
ment of these designations according to experience, 
there is at present no need for any broad revision 
of the original designations completed by the 
Department after the submission of our report. 
Naturally, certain revisions in detail must be made 
from time to time without, however, impairing the 
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basic principle of designating Foreign Service 
officer positions within the Department. 
If you desire further review at a later date the 
Committee will be at your service. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. McCone 
Rosert Mureuy 
Donatp RussELL 
MoreHEsD Patrerson 
Cuartes E. SattzMan 
Joun Hay WHITNEY 
Henry M. Wriston 
Chairman 


Regulations on Return 
of Chinese Students 


Press release 182 dated April 2 


The program of emergency aid to Chinese stu- 
dents and scholars is expected to terminate on 
June 30, 1955. This, of course, does not affect the 
regular exchange program which is in effect be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of China. 
No grants for tuition or maintenance under this 
emergency program can be continued or renewed 
after June 30, no requests for thesis or dissertation 
costs received after this date can be honored, and 
no requests for emergency medical expenses can be 
given consideration. Chinese students and schol- 
ars who desire to return to the Far East and who 
are eligible for travel grants to cover minimum 
expenses for transportation must be in actual 
travel status on or before June 30 in order to 
qualify for the grants. However, grantees wish- 
ing financial assistance for return travel prior to 
June 30 must present through their university 
representative substantial evidence to the Depart- 
ment of their need of financial aid for this purpose 
and of their definite arrangements for departure. 
All applicants for travel grants must present 
written permission from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to leave the country. 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
Department of State that some Chinese students 
may refrain from applying to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for permission to de- 
part from the United States for fear of being 
refused. This fear apparently is based on the 
fact that a number of technically trained Chinese 
students have in the past been refused permission 
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to depart from the United States under section 
215 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952. In this connection the Department 
wishes to point out that the cases of such students 
have been in process of reexamination. As a con- 
sequence, restraining orders were rescinded on 
March 31 by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in the cases of 76 of these students, who 
are now free to depart, and it is anticipated that 
action will shortly be completed by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service on the few re- 
maining cases.” 


Soviet Misrepresentation of 
Western Position on Disarmament 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth? 


My attention has been called to the interview 
given by Mr. Gromyko, First Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, to a TASS 
correspondent in London. 

If the circumstances are as they appear to be, 
this interview constitutes a clear-cut violation of 
the rules under which the meetings of the subcom- 
mittee of the United Nations are being held in 
London. In accordance with a unanimous resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly,’ these meetings are 
being held in private in the hope that more prog- 
ress can be made than in previous meetings of the 
Disarmament Commission which were held in the 
full glare of publicity. 

All of the other delegations to the current meet- 
ings have observed the United Nations directive, 
but this new Soviet statement is only the latest 
and the most flagrant in a long series of systematic 
violations of the rules of the committee by the 
Soviet Union. 

The statements attributed to Mr. Gromyko are 
not only an infringement of the pledges which have 
hitherto bound all of us; they are also a libel on 
the proceedings of the committee and a gross mis- 


1For background see statement of May 29, 1954, BULLE- 
TIN of June 21, 1954, p. 949. 

? Released to the press at London on Mar. 25, Ambas- 
sador Wadsworth is deputy U.S. representative at the 
London meetings of the Subcommittee of Five of the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. 

3 BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664, and Nov. 15, 1954, 
p. 750. 
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interpretation of the positions taken by the 
United States, France, Great Britain, and Canada. 

The full record of these meetings will be made 
public as soon as possible after the meetings are 
closed. The public will then be able to judge 


the truth of the statements ascribed to Mr. 
Gromyko. 

I shall here limit myself to only a few obser- 
vations to illustrate the dishonest character of 


the TASS report. 


1. Mr. Gromyko claims that the Western powers 
are blocking the effort to eliminate weapons of 
mass destruction and to insure the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. 

The facts: The United States has pioneered the 
effort to eliminate weapons of mass destruction. 
The United States has produced the first plan for 
the establishment of an international atomic pool 
for peaceful uses and it has allocated 100 kgs. of 
fissionable material for international use. The 
Soviet Union has not allotted one atom for this 
purpose. 

2. Mr. Gromyko says that the Soviet Union 
has made an offer at this meeting for the imme- 
diate destruction of atomic weapons and that the 
Western delegations have rejected it. 

The facts: At the beginning of the conference, 
the Soviet Union said that all states should destroy 
their nuclear armaments before there was any 
discussion of the other essential elements of a dis- 
armament program—in other words, before any 
corresponding reduction in other weapons and 
without halting the production of nuclear mate- 
rial, and with only the barest reference to the 
establishment of genuine international control and 
inspection. This scheme would merely have al- 
lowed the Soviet Union to disarm others and start 
even in the new, built-in nuclear arms race, which 
its proposals would have insured. The Soviet 
representative stubbornly refuses to say whether 
he still stands by this preposterous proposal. 

3. Mr. Gromyko says that the Western powers 
do not really “contemplate a substantial reduction 
in armaments.” 

The facts: In these meetings the Western pow- 
ers have given actual figures for great reductions 
in the armed forces of the major powers. The 
Soviet Union has merely brought forward its old 
proposal that all armed forces would be reduced 
by one-third. The reductions proposed by the 
Western powers would mean cuts in arms and 
armaments far greater than anything the U.S.S.R. 
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has ever proposed. A one-third cut would merely 
perpetuate the present Soviet superiority in mass 
armies. The U.S.S.R. will not say what the 
figures would be for their forces when they began 
the one-third cut, and what they would be after- 
ward. This is a deceptively simple, but wholly 
fraudulent formula. It is merely a “pig in a poke” 
proposition. 

4. Mr. Gromyko says that the Western dele- 
gations have given no figure for the time it would 
take to complete the proposed reductions. 

The facts: We have given concrete estimates 
which the Soviet Union has ignored. 

5. Mr. Gromyko says that the Western powers 
oppose a world disarmament conference. 

The facts: The very Western proposals which 
the U.S.S.R. claimed to have adopted as the basis 
for its present line * specifically call for action by 
a world disarmament conference when the Dis- 
armament Commission has done its work first. 
The General Assembly resolution which set up the 
Commission * called for such a conference—to be 
held as soon as the Commission had made some 
progress. The Soviet Union voted against that 
resolution. 

6. Mr. Gromyko gives the impression that it is 
only the Soviet Union which has put forward pro- 
posals in this conference. 

The facts: The Western delegations jointly 
introduced a detailed program for carrying out 
all parts of a disarmament program. These pro- 
posals describe how we can actually prohibit both 
the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons, re- 
duce armed forces and conventional weapons, and 
set up the kind of control machinery which would 
see to it that a disarmament program would be 
honored in fact and not in fancy. 


The overriding fact is that every single thing 
the Soviet Union says about the Western position 
in this statement by one of its prominent diplomats 
is a downright misrepresentation. The United 
States is nevertheless prepared to continue the dis- 
cussions while any purpose can be served by them, 
even though it seems clear the Soviet Union is 
using this conference for propaganda purposes. 


* A Soviet proposal introduced during the Ninth General 
Assembly (U.N. doc. A/C.1/750) accepted the principles 
stated in a joint Anglo-French memorandum introduced 
during the 1954 meetings of the subcommittee; for text 
of the memorandum, see ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 182. 

5 Tbid., Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
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U.S. Opposes Action by U.N. 
on Calendar Reform 


The Department of State announced on March 
21 (press release 156) that the US. Government 
had informed the United Nations on that day that 
it does not favor any action by the United Nations 
to change the present calendar. The United States 
made its position known in a note transmitted by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. Representative to 
the United Nations, to the U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Dag Hammarskjold, who had asked all gov- 
ernments for their views on proposals to revise the 
existing calendar. The question of calendar re- 
form is under consideration by the U.N. Economie 
and Social Council. At its 18th session last 
July the Council adopted a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to obtain the views of mem- 
bers and nonmembers of the United Nations on 
“the desirability of calendar reform.” The sub- 
ject is on the agenda of the Council’s resumed 19th 
session, which convenes on May 16. The text of 
the U.S. reply to the Secretary-General is as 
follows: 


The Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations presents his com- 
pliments to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and has the honor to refer to the Secre- 
tary-General’s note SOA 146/2/01, dated October 
7, 1954, concerning World Calendar Reform. 

The United States Government does not favor 
any action by the United Nations to revise the 
present calendar. This Government cannot in any 
way promote a change of this nature, which would 
intimately affect every inhabitant of this country, 
unless such a reform were favored by a substan- 
tial majority of the citizens of the United States 
acting through their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States. There is no evidence 
of such support in the United States for calendar 
reform. Large numbers of United States citizens 
oppose the plan for calendar reform that is now 
before the Economic and Social Council. Their 
opposition is based on religious grounds, since the 
introduction of a “blank day” at the end of each 
year would disrupt the seven-day sabbatical cycle. 

Moreover, this Government holds that it would 
be inappropriate for the United Nations, which 
represents many different religious and social 
beliefs throughout the world, to sponsor any re- 
vision of the existing calendar that would conflict 
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with the principles of important religious faiths. 

This Government, furthermore, recommends 
that no further study of the subject should be 
undertaken. Such a study would require the use 
of manpower and funds which could be more use- 
fully devoted to more vital and urgent tasks. In 
view of the current studies of the problem being 
made individually by governments in the course 
of preparing their views for the Secretary- 
General, as well as of the previous study made by 
the Secretary-General in 1947, it is felt that any 
additional study of the subject at this time would 
serve no useful purpose. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Union of Biological Sciences 


The Department of State announced on 
March 29 (press release 171) that the Twelfth 
General Assembly of the International Union of 
Biological Sciences is scheduled to be held at 
Rome, Italy, from April 12 to 15, 1955. 

The U.S. delegation will be headed by Paul 
Alfred Weiss, head of the Laboratory of Devel- 
opmental Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, New York, N. Y. Dr. Weiss is also 
chairman of the Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture of the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council, chairman of the U.S. 
National Committee of the International Union 
of Biological Sciences, and chairman of the Policy 
Board of the International Union of Biological 
Sciences. 

The other members of the U.S. delegation are: 
Ralph Erskine Cleland, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

Ind. 

Hiram Bently Glass, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more, Md. 

The International Union of Biological Sciences 
(Ivgs) was established in 1922 to promote study 
in the various branches of biology, both pure and 
applied. It has special sections to deal with 
problems in the fields of biometry, botany, cell 
biology, embryology, entomology, genetics, limnol- 
ogy, microbiology, and zoology. Its work is con- 
trolled by the General Assembly, which usually 
meets every 3 years. 

The Twelfth General Assembly is an extraor- 
dinary session called to consider reorganization 
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plans and statutes for a revitalized Iugs. Steps 
toward an integrated and broadened program 
have been urged in recent years in consideration 
of the rapid growth of the biological sciences and 
their increasing importance to human welfare. 
As part of the meeting, and in order to provide 
a basis for establishing the future program of the 
Tugs on the broadest and most critical evaluation 
of present trends that can be obtained, there will 
be a symposium on “Problems of Internaticnal 
Concern in the Life Sciences.” The seven topics 
selected for examination at this symposium are 
(1) standards, units, symbols, and terms; (2) re- 
search organization and support; (3) teaching 
and training; (4) publication; (5) supplies and 
depositories ; (6) international congresses and con- 
ferences; (7) international cooperative projects. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.7 
Adherence deposited: Laos, February 28, 1955. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. BHntered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: New Zealand, February 18, 1955. 


Slave Trade 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.7 
Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, March 21, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement bringing into effect the administrative part 
of the agreement for a cooperative program of rural 
education in Brazil signed June 27, 1952. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro June 14 and 30, 
1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 


Costa Rica 


Agreement providing for investment guaranties as author- 
ized by section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. Effected by exchange of notes at San José 
February 23 and 25, 1955. Entered into force February 
25, 1955. 


? Not in force for the United States. 
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El Salvador 


Agreement for a cooperative program for agricultural de- 
velopment, pursuant to the general agreement for tech- 
nical cooperation signed April 4, 1952 (TIAS 2527) 
and superseding a similar agreement signed July 16, 
1954 (TIAS 3089). Signed at San Salvador March 21, 
1955. Enters into force on date of written communi- 
cation from El Salvador giving notice of its ratification, 


iran 


Agreement extending the military mission agreement of 
November 27, 1943 (57 Stat. 1262), as amended and ex- 
tended (TIAS 1941 and 2946). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Tehran March 15 and 19, 1955. Entered into 
force March 19, 1955. 


Italy 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. Signed at Washington March 30, 1955. 
Enters into force upon exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates and inheritances. Signed at Washington 
March 30, 1955. Enters into force upon exchange of 
instruments of ratification. 


Union of South Africa 


Arrangement relating to certificates of airworthiness for 
imported aircraft. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Pretoria October 29, 1954, and February 22, 1955. 
Entered into force February 22, 1955. 

Arrangement relating to the reciprocal recognition of 
certificates of airworthiness for imported aircraft. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Pretoria October 12 
and December 1, 1931. 47 Stat. 2687. 

Terminated and replaced: February 22, 1955, by the 
agreement of October 29, 1954, and February 22, 1955. 





THE DEPARTMENT 








Designations 


Jacob D. Beam as Director, Office of Eastern European 
Affairs, effective March 15. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on April 1 confirmed John M. Allison to be 
U.S. Representative to the Eleventh Session of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

The Senate on April 1 confirmed Joseph E. Jacobs to 
be Ambassador to Poland. 

The Senate on April 1 confirmed Joseph C. Satter- 
thwaite to be Ambassador to Burma. 
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American Principles. The Need for Greater Public Under- 
standing (Eisenhower) . SeGENeie eure Tstitee vs 


American Republics 

Meeting the People of Central America (Nixon). . 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week, 1955 (Eisen- 
hower) . 

Stepping Up U. s. Ala to Inter-American Highway (Bisen- 
hower, Nixon) . ° 

U. S. Relations With the Assertion Republies (Holland) “ 

Chile. United States and Chile ~— Educational Ex- 
change Agreement eS ene 

China. Regulations on Return - coitnses siete 


Congress, The 

1955 Amendments to Foreign Service Act of 1946 

Review of Protocols on Termination of German Occupation 
and Accession of Germany to NATO (Dulles) 

Costa Rica. Eximbank Extends Credit to Costa Rican 
Power Company Ber Watsee, hal at er tat! ete 


Economic Affairs 

Eximbank Extends Credit to Costa Rican Power Company . 

The Need for Greater Public Understanding (Eisenhower) . 

Stepping Up U. S. Aid to Inter-American nn (Eisen- 
hower, Nixon) . aa 

Educational Exchange. United States on Chile Sten Eau. 
cational Exchange Agreement . ‘ 


Foreign Service 

American Diplomacy at Work (Luce) 

Confirmations (Allison, Jacobs, Satterthwaite) 

1955 Amendments to Foreign Service Act of 1946 

Public Committee on Personnel Completes Second Review 
(text of report) ae ee aS ah SL 

France. French Ratification of nee Agreements 


Germany 

Former Senator Upton Named to German Review Board 

Review of Protocols on Termination of German Occupation 
and Accession of Germany to NATO (Dulles) . 

Health, Education, and Welfare. International Union of 
Biological Sciences ree oe a. SORES 

Immigration and Naturalization. ernie on Return of 
Chinese Students . > ae Oe ige ca) oe 

International Organizations and issitiaie, International 
Union of Biological Sciences 


Italy 

American Diplomacy at Work (Luce) 

Signing of Tax Conventions . 

Visit of Prime Minister Scelba of Italy (statements) 

Military Affairs. Soviet Misrepresentation of Western Po- 
sition on Disarmament (Wadsworth) Sete 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Review of Protocols 
on Termination of German Occupation and Accession 
of Germany to NATO (Dulles) . 

Presidential Documents. Pan American Day and Pan porn 
Ce EE. Gs Ss ws SS SS OY 


State, Department of 

Designation (Beam) 

Public Committee on Personnel "Completes Second Review 
(text of report) 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions . . 

French Ratification of European Agreements ‘ 

Review of Protocols on Termination of German Occupation 
and Accession of Germany to NATO (Dulles) 

Signing of Tax Conventions With Italy . 

United States and Chile Sign Educational Exchange 
cy a a ae aS ° = 


U. S. S. R. Soviet iseiiaatiaiiien of Western Po- 
sition on Disarmament (Wadsworth) eeu 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 28-April 3 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C, 

Press releases issued prior to March 28 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 156 
of March 21, 159 of March 22, and 162 of March 23. 
No. Date Subject 

168 3/28 Holland: “U.S. Relations With the 
American Republics.” 

169 3/28 Upton appointment to Board of Review. 

170 3/29 Dulles: testimony on Paris agree- 

_ ments. 

171 3/29 Delegation to biology conference. 

*172 3/29 Atwood: “The Inter-American Way.” 

173 3/30 Signing of tax conventions with Italy. 

174 3/30 U.S.-Italian review of peaceful use of 
atom. 


175 3/30 Dulles-Martino remarks. 
176 3/30 Communique on Scelba visit. 
*177 3/31 Shipley retirement, Knight appoint- 


ment. 
*178 3/31 Educational exchange. 
179 3/31 Educational exchange agreement with 
Chile. 
7180 4/1 Tax conventions with Japan. 
7181 4/2 Inter-American Commission of Women. 
182 4/2 Regulations on return of Chinese 
students. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


New Opportunities 
in the U.S. Foreign Service 


Publication 5748 15 cents 


Jepartment 


An exceptional opportunity exists at this time for young 
American men and women to become officers in the Foreign 


0 f Service of the United States. This opportunity is due primarily 


to the reorganization directed by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of his Public Committee on Personnel. 


A recent pamphlet entitled New Opportunities in the U.S. 
Foreign Service tells of the work and training of the Foreign 
ate Service officer, and life in the Service. Classes, pay, promotion, 
: allowances, and other benefits are also discussed, and the proc- 
ess of becoming a Foreign Service officer is explained. A 
section on the examination is included in the pamphlet. 


Applicants for the U.S. Foreign Service must be at least 
20 and under 31 years of age, and have been an American 
citizen for at least 10 years. If married, the candidate must 
be married to an American citizen. 

New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 





Please send me 
Foreign Service. 
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